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Don’t Overlook this 
very valuable machine! 


SCHONLAND Patented 
Casing Puller 


UTS the casing on the stuffer 

tube in half the time it takes by 
hand. Doesn’t tear the casings or 
tire the operator. _ 








You can’t realize how 
much this machine will 
save you, until you see 
it operate! 
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The small cost is saved many times 
in your sausage room ina short while 


Write for full information 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


Also Patentees and Manufacturers of 
“BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, “BUFFALO” Mixers, “BUFFALO” Grinders, ““BUFFALO” 
Stuffers, and the Trunz-““BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


Factory and Main Offices: 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A: 
Branches: Chicago, Ill.; London, Eng.; Melbourne, Australia 
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We the press of the na- 
tion is paying deserved 
tribute to F. Edson White for his 
genius as a great executive and 
captain of industry, it is but fit- 
ting that he be also regarded in 


the more intimate light of asso- 
ciate and friend. 


Rising from a lowly position to 
the leadership of a giant industry, 
Edson White never lost the 
“common touch.” He was hu- 
man. He was friendly. He was 
respected and loved by both 
laborer and fellow-executive. 





The industry has lost a great 
leader and mankind has lost a 





great friend. 


F. Edson White is dead—but his 








work cannot die. It will remain 


SK. Edson White when tributes to him are long 


| forgotten. 
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You want and need 
the Best Ammonia. 
We have it! Stocks 
of 50-Ib., 100-lb. and 
150-lb., cylinders 
carried in all large 
distributing centers. 
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Mrmours 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


QUALITY is the first consideration in 
buying Ammonia— ] 


Next in importance is SERVICE. 
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Many convenient stock points enable 
our customers to get Ammonia quick- 
ly when it is needed. 
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MArmours Anhydrous Ammonia—Pure, Dry and Volatile! 
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Send Your Orders to Armour and Company Branch r\ 
Located in Your Vicinity, or to Main Office, Chicago, Ill. 
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Know Your Costs Before Fixing Sales Prices 


Juggling Prices to Get More Volume 
Is Dangerous if All Influencing 
Factors Are Not Given Consideration 


If the meat plant is to make a 
profit one thing is essential — it 
must sell its products at more 
than it costs to produce them. 


And the price at which some 
other packer may be selling is no 
criterion. It may be that his costs 
are low and that, even if he sells 
for less, he is making a profit. 

Many other factors also enter 
to influence profits. Among these 
is volume. 

But the influence of volume as 
acost and profit factor is not gen- 
erally understood, and its im- 
portance in reducing costs is 
often over-estimated. 


These facts were recently brought out 
clearly in the experience of a small 
Western plant. Here it was discovered 
that if volume were doubled costs would 
be reduced only a fraction of a cent 
per pound. 

The manner in which this information 
was obtained, is set forth clearly in 
the following article. 


Ti On? 





FULL SHELVES + SALES 
= PROFITS 
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Cost and Volume 


A certain small meat packer, over a 
period of time, sold 675,469 lbs. of prod- 
uct at an average cost of 19.7c lb. Total 
income for this time was $133,494.46; 
total cost, $131,829.67 and net profit, 
$1,664.79, or 1.2 per cent. 

Following are the detailed figures of 
cost and income: 
675,469 

1b.@19.7¢ ib. 
Direct labor cost, 

3.6% 

Supplies, 1.8% 
Inventory at 


start, 
Purchases 


Sales, 
$133,494.46 


$ 4,869.24 
2,396.35 
$60,521.59 
130,550.43 
$191,072.02 

Less inventory 
at close 77.0% 88,157.27 








102,914.75 


110,180.34 
Operating ex- 


pense, 4.4% 5,876.28 
Selling expense, 
7% 6,226.12 
Admin. expense, 
3.5% 4,453.71 
Freight & ex- 
press, 3.8% 5,003.22 21,649.33 131,829.67 
Net profit, 
1.2% $ 1,664.79 


About this time the executives of the 
company gave some thought to the pos- 
sibility of increasing the volume of 
sales. The firm had always received 
what it had considered very good prices 
for its output. In fact, its prices were 
on the whole higher than competitors. 


Volume Not a Profit Indicator. 


A reduction in selling prices was con- 
sidered, at least one official maintain- 
ing that if prices in line with those of 
competitors were charged the business 
of the plant could be doubled. 

Another executive strongly opposed 
any such move. He pointed out that 
the tonnage of meats sold was no indi- 
cation of profits, and that it was better 


business to sell a small volume and 
make a fair profit than to dispose of a 
larger tonnage and perhaps make a 
smaller profit or no profit at all. 

He was challenged to prove that a 
price reduction and increased volume 
was less profitable than a smaller vol- 
ume and higher prices. He accepted. 

He first assumed that by reducing the 
average price 1c lb. the business of the 
plant could be doubled. Here is how 


the figures worked out: 


Sales, 1,350,938 
lbs.@18.7c 
Direct labor 
cost, 2.9% $ 
Supplies, 1.9% 
Inventory at 


start $ 60,521.59 
Purchases 


261,100.86 
$321,622.45 
88,157.27 238,465.18 
$245,561.74 
Crease 80% «8,814.42 
b 6,226.12 
nse, 1.8% 4,453.71 


Freight & ex- 
press, 3.0% 7,639.83 


Less inventory 
at close 


27,134.08 272,695.82 

Loss 20,070.42 

“And it may be interesting to note 
¥ 


EMPTY SHELVES +NO SALES 
= NO PROFITS 
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that since we have had this information, 
there is more talk of profits and less of 
volume. As a matter of fact we are 
now definitely committed to the policy 
of profits first. If we can increase our 
volume at profitable prices we shall do 
so. But we are not going to make price 
inducements to anyone.” 
Computing Costs Items. 

In preparing these figures, and after 
consulting with other executives of the 
company, it was agreed that if the busi- 
ness was doubled the cost for labor per 
pound of product could be reduced. 
Therefore this item was increased 50 
per cent as compared with the figures 
shown in the first table. 

Supplies include wrappers, labels, 
twine, etc. An increase of 100 per cent 
in volume would increase this item 100 
per cent. 

While it was felt that if the busi- 
ness was doubled inventory would have 
to be increased, to be.on the safe side 
the same inventory figure was used as 
given in the figures on normal opera- 
tion. 

In order to double sales it would be 
necessary to double raw material pur- 
chases. This item has, therefore, been 
doubled in the table. 

Inventory at the close was not 
changed from the figures given in the 
first table. 

In a meat packing plant where op- 
erations are normal, it is realized that a 
saving can be made, up to a certain 
point, when volume is increased. Un- 
der ideal conditions operating costs 
might be cut in half by doubling sales. 
This item, therefore, was increased only 
50 per cent. 

New Expenses Eat Up Profits. 

It is possible that the same selling 
force might sell twice as much as it 
does. Selling expense, therefore, was 
not increased. 

Administrative expenses were also 
allowed to stand as shown in the first 
table of expenses and income. 

Under actual conditions a profit of 
$1,664.79 was realized from operations 
over a certain period. In this case the 
raw material cost was 77.0 per cent, 
leaving 23.0 per cent to cover expenses 
and leave a profit of 1.2 per cent. 

In the assumed cost figures, where 
volume is doubled and the average 
selling price is reduced 1c lb. the 
raw material cost is 92.5 per cent, leav- 
ing only 7.5 per cent to cover expenses. 
But as the expenses figure 15.6 per cent, 
there would be a loss under such cir- 
cumstances of 8.1 per cent, or $20,- 
070.42. 

In commenting on these figures, an 
executive of the company said: “This 
experiment in probabilities and this 
compilation of figures, which are not far 
out of the way, have made us realize 
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Selling Prices 
And Profits 


A certain packer, over a period 
of time, did a business of $133,- 
494.46. 

His average selling price was 
19.7c lb., his total cost $131,829.67 
and his net profit $1,664.79. 

Here is what would have hap- 
pened if he had reduced his aver- 
age selling price 1c lb. and had 
doubled his volume: 


Sales $252,625.40 
Cost 272,695.82 
Loss 20,695.82 


If the average selling price had 
been reduced 4c lb. and the busi- 
ness had been doubled the results 
would have been 


Sales $259,380.09 
Cost 272,695.82 
Loss 13,315.73 


Volume is never an indication 
of profits. The margin in meats 
is too small to permit of any in- 
discriminate price cutting to get 
volume. It’s not the tonnage of 
meat sold that counts, but what 
remains on the profit side of the 
ledger when the books are closed 
at the end of the year. 























more than anything else the need for 
accurate and liberal cost figuring at all 
times. And when the element of specu- 
lation is taken into consideration, 
whereby hogs are bought today and 
cured product sold at the market 30 
or 45 days later, one realizes how care- 
fully and thoroughly all prices must be 
checked and rechecked constantly to as- 
sure that losses do not occur when 
profits are expected. 


Profits First. 

“These figures have also been of con- 
siderable help in making our salesmen 
realize how close our margin of profit 
is. They know that nothing is gained 
when an order is sold at less than the 
cost to produce, regardless of how big 
that order may be.” 

oo 
COLUMBUS INCREASES EARNINGS 


More than one hundred Columbus 
Packing Company salesmen from vari- 
ous states—including Mrs. F. M. Pierce 
from Florence, S. C.—and officials of 
the company held their annual dinner 
at the Columbus Athletic Club on Sat- 
urday, January 17. Otto Schenk of 
Wheeling, W. Va., chairman of the 
board of directors, was toastmaster. 
Speakers of the evening were Dr. Otto 
Mees, president of Capital University, 
Columbus, and president Fred G. 
Schenk of the company. 

Mr. Schenk’s comments on _ last 
year’s business stated that sales de- 
creased approximately 10%, mostly due 
to decline in prices. However, earnings 
were much better than previous year. 
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Looking into the future Mr. Schenk 
said, “I think the year 1931 will bring 
about a general recovery in business, 
and I sincerely believe that we have 
reached the turning point.” 

Other speakers of the evening were 
John O. Schenk of Wheeling, W. Va, 
member of the board of directors; Wil- 
liam E. Schenk, vice president and 
sales manager; Edward A. Schenk, 
vice president and provision manager; 
R. E. Westfall, general counsel; John 
Muir, superintendent, and J. T. Me. 
Crum, secretary. 

he 


DOLD MAKES BEST SHOWING. 


Sales of the Jacob Dold Packing Co,, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y,, 
totaled $48,816,339 during 1930, with 
net profits of $107,812, President E. ¢, 
Andrews reported to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting held January 13. 
While the dollar volume of sales was 
below the 1929 figure, the actual ton- 
nage sold was larger. 

“Our company has been very success- 
ful in liquidating inventories,” said 
President Andrews, “and for the first 
time in many years had no bank loans. 
Our ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities is 26 to 1.” 

Directors of the company are Edwin 
C. Andrews, J. N. Scully, G. L. Talley, 
William F. Price, William J. Conners, 
jr., S. F. Carr, L. L. Babcock and War- 
ren Tubbs, all of Buffalo; and John H. 
Maxwell, New York. Officers are E. 
C. Andrews, president; W. F. Price, 
vice-president and general manager; J. 
N. Scully, vice-president and secretary; 
G. L. Talley and B. A. Braun, vice- 
presidents; L. B. Dorr, vice-president 
and comptroller; B. W. Haggerty, 
treasurer. 

fo 
LIBBY RETAINS DISTRIBUTION. 


Libby, McNeil and Libby will con- 
tinue to distribute through present 
channels its branded and control brand 
products, president Edward G. Mc- 
Dougall of the Libby organization an- 
nounces. 

The formal statement by Mr. Mc- 
Dougall to his own organization on the 
subject says: 

“To set at rest rumors that are being 
circulated to the effect that Swift & 
Company are soon to distribute our 
brands of products formerly forbidden 
by the consent decree, please notify 
your salesmen and the trade that we 
shall continue to distribute both Libby 
brands and Libby control brands of such 
products through present channels and 
not through Swift & Company. Should 
Swift & Company decide to handle such 
products we will not permit the use of 
Libby brands or Libby controlled 
brands.” 
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Methods and Processes of Importance 
To Meat Packers Who Use These Oils 
In Manufacture of Various Products 


By John P. Harris, C.E. 


(Copyright, 1931, by The National Provisioner.) 


All large meat packers, many 
medium-sized packers and a few 
small packers refine, process and 
market vegetable oils. 

This is done in the form of 
salad and cooking oils, vegetable 
shortening with beef fat or vege- 
table stearine or partially hydro- 
genated, and as margarine. 

Some packers even operate 
crushing mills for the production 
of oil from the cotton seed. 

Like every industry involving 
special processes, the vegetable 
oil industry has suffered from the 
attempt to create an air of mys- 
tery as to methods and processes, 
and there still exists a consider- 
able amount of secrecy in some 
plants. 

It is true that the products of 
some refiners consistently excel 
those of others. But this is much 
more likely to come from pains- 
taking application to proper prin- 
ciples, coupled with efficient su- 
pervision, than from the merits 
of any secret process. 


With the growing importance of 
vegetable oils to the meat packer, a re- 
liable working manual of methods and 
processes becomes more than ever de- 
sirable for the guidance of the refinery 
superintendent and operating engineer. 

Conditions Vary Widely. 

The range of refinery operations runs 
all the way from the plant which 
merely refines crude oil, in order to 
market it as bleachable prime summer 
yellow oil in tank cars, to the full- 
fledged food plant, which markets mar- 
garine and vegetable shortening in 1 
lb. prints, salad oil in pints, mayon- 
naise and other products in consumer 
packages. ; 

With the wide variation in manufac- 
turing activities and marketing condi- 
tions, a specific outline of methods 
suited to the operations of one plant 


might prove quite inadequate for 
another, 


For that reason instructions and in- 
formation given in the following series 
of articles are general rather than 
Specific, 


It is obviously impossible to 


prescribe methods for every type of re- 
finer in every locality. . 


The main idea in this discussion will 
be to follow through on operations— 
stressing those basic fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying proper production. 
For if a refiner follows these out in- 
telligently and painstakingly, his prod- 
ucts will be of uniform high quality. 

The following articles will describe 
methods for handling of cottonseed oils 
from the crude state through to the fin- 


ished food product. Other vegetable oils 
are referred to later. 


First comes crude cottonseed oil. 


Handling Crude Cotton Oil 
FILTRATION AND PURIFICATION. 


In the crushing of cotton seed the 
delinted, hulled and decorticated meats 
are cooked at high pressures and tem- 
peratures in order to free the oil as 
thoroughly as possible from the meats 
so as to obtain the greatest possible 
yield in pressing. Thereby a consider- 
able amount of colloidal matter, gums, 
resins, mucilageanous matter, phosphe- 
tids, etc., are expressed with the oil, 
and because of their colloidal nature 
remain suspended in the oil. 

Under the head of “Neutralizing” the 
tendency of these colloids to emulsify 
good free oil into soap stock is shown. 


It is good practice either at the crude 
mill, or at the refinery, to agitate the 
crude oil without applying heat and 
then send it through a filter press pre- 
coated with diatomaceous earth, and it 


will also be advantageous to add some 
good activated carbon for brightening. 

It is then ready for the refining 
(neutralizing) processes. Prime crude 
cottonseed oil (according to rules set 
down by the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association and various state as- 
sociations, the New York Produce Ex- 
change, etc.) shall be sweet in flavor 
and odor, free from moisture, meal and 
settlings, and shall be capable of re- 
fining to as good as 9 per cent refining 
loss, with a color of not to exceed 35 
yellow and 7.6 red, as measured by the 
Lovibond scale. 

Refining losses are to be determined 
by the official methods of the American 
Oil Chemists Society. Every refinery 
should be provided with a copy of these 
A. O. C. S. rules, and every refinery 
superintendent should actively partici- 
pate in this society. 

Since full details of the refining and 
bleach tests are covered therein, these 
laboratory tests will not be duplicated 
here, but all operators are referred to 
them. 

Shipping Crude Oil. 

Crude oil is delivered in tank cars, 
consisting of a horizontal tank (stand- 
ard capacity 8,000 gals., but six to ten 
thousand gallons are also used). These 
tanks are equipped with closed heating 
coils along the bottom, wherein steam 
may be applied for melting out solidi- 
fied oil, and with a foot valve on the 
outlet connection, which may be oper- 





MODERN TANK CAR FOR TRANSPORTING COTTONSEED OIL, 


Many refiners unload tank cars by removing bottom outlet cap after seeing that 
the foot valve is properly seated, and attaching a flexible steel hose to the outlet. 
This is connected to the plant pumping equipment by which the oil is delivered to 
the first operation in the refining process. 
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ated from the top or loading cap, fre- 
quently referred to as the dome. Such 
tank cars are also equipped with a steel 
ladder leading from the dome to the 
bottom, to facilitate thorough cleaning 
of the tanks after unloading, or before 
loading. 

Every refinery should be equipped 
with a steel tool, made up to conform 
with the contour of a standard tank 
car, and fitting under the heating coil, 
so that an operator may use it to force 
the oil from both ends of the car to the 
outlet at the center. 


Many refineries unload their tank 
cars by removing the bottom outlet cap 
(carefully, to see that no oil is spilled 
thereby), after checking up from above 
to see that the foot valve is properly 
seated, and attaching a flexible steel 
hose to this outlet, which is connected 
up to the house pumping equipment 
whereby delivery of the crude oil is 
made for the first step in processing. 


The danger in this simple and effec- 
tive unloading arrangement is that, in 
case of a defective foot valve or in 
case of careless operators, removal of 
the outlet cap on the bottom might 
mean the loss of the entire tank car of 
oil or a considerable part thereof. So 
many refiners prefer to provide over- 
head connections, and drop them into 
the tank, pumping out all possible oil 
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in this way, and then “squeegeeing” the 
final oil from the bottom into buckets, 
placed underneath the outlet connec- 
tion. 

Still other refiners provide concrete 
pits, underneath the bottom outlet con- 
necting with scale tanks, located be- 
neath the track level, so that the oil 
may be dropped therein by gravity, 
weighed and then pumped to the next 
operating step. 

NEUTRALIZING. 
(Commonly called REFINING.) 

Before crude oil may be unloaded a 
sample of it is taken, by inserting a 
metal ‘tube, a little longer than the 
depth of the oil in the tank car, into 
the oil below the dome, lowering it 
slowly so that it easily and completely 
fills, in order to obtain as representa- 
tive a sample of oil as possible. This 
tube is equipped with a device oper- 
ated from above, which closes this bot- 
tom when completely filled, allowing 
the sectional sample to be withdrawn 
intact. 

This sample is taken to the testing 
laboratory, and is subjected to the re- 
fining test with varying strengths of 
lye, (see official methods of the Amer- 
ican Oil Chemists Society). 

If it proves satisfactory it is un- 
loaded; if not, the refiner immediately 
advises the mill of his claim. If the mill 





TYPE OF EXPELLER PRESS USED IN COTTON OIL MILLS. 
This Anderson type of expeller press finds universal favor with oil mill oper- 


ators. 
advantages. 


It secures a high percentage of oil yield and possesses many operating 
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LABORATORY TESTS FOR REFINING, 

This device is used for determining re- 
fining losses and the colors of crude 
cottonseed oil. Samples of crude oil are 
drawn from the tank car and by_ using 
different strengths of sodium hydroxide 
solutions the refiner determines in the 
laboratory which strength and percentage 
will serve him best in the factory. 
contests this claim, an official sample 
is drawn by some outside, unprejudiced 
party or commercial chemist, and set- 
tlement is based upon the analysis of 
a commercial laboratory acceptable to 
both parties. 

All settlements are agreed upon be- 
fore the tank car is unloaded, also all 
differences in shipping and destination 
weights are adjusted before unloading, 

The testing of the sample, as here 
described, not only is the basis of de- 
termining as to whether a claim is in 
order and the extent of that claim, but 
is also an indication to the refiner as 
to the strength and percentage of re- 
fining solution to be applied to the oil. 


Free Fatty Acid Test. 


The first test made, is a determina- 
tion of the free fatty acids present in 
the crude oil (calculated as oleic acid), 
and the refining solution (8 to 12 per 
cent solutions of sodium hydroxide in 
water) prescribed by the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society official rules, is 
based upon the chemical reaction of 
sodium hydroxide with the fatty acid, 
and the amount named is the theo- 
retical amount necessary to neutralize, 
plus an excess large enough to insure 
as complete coagulation and elimina- 
tion of all colloids and coloring matter 
present in the crude oil as possible. 

By using different strengths of 80- 
dium hydroxide solutions in the labora- 
tory, the refiner determines which 
strength and percentage will serve him 
best in the factory, because laboratory 
methods are developed with a view # 
approximating factory conditions a 
closely as possible. Actually they ate 
no true criterion of what may be & 
pected in the factory, but an observant 
refiner soon learns: how to interpret 
such results. 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Good Roast Beef Displaces Chicken 
As California’s Favorite Meat Dish 


The old English custom of having a 
prime roast of beef, roast pig or roast 
of mutton as the principal meat item 
during the Christmas festival period is 
gaining ground, particularly in South- 
ern California. 

This has been brought about in Cali- 
fornia to a great degree by the effort 
which has been made by livestock feed- 
ers to supply the Southern California 
trade with the choicest of meats at the 
annual livestock show held at Los 
Angeles early in December, enabling 
the retail meat dealers to supply their 
customers with a real treat for Christ- 
mas. 

That the consumer demand for stich 
choice cuts of beef, pork and lamb is 
increasing from year to year was dem- 
onstrated at this year’s fat stock show 
and sale, when, with more than the 
usual amount of prize steers, swine and 
lambs displayed at the show, there was 
not enough to supply the insistent “de- 
mand. 

“It may be that economy had some- 
thing to do with the increased demand 
for meats this season, in the face of 
relatively high turkey prices,” says J. 
A. McNaughton, general manager of 
the Los Angeles Yards and the chiet 
meat missionary of the Pacific Coast. 
“There is no waste in a prime roast 
of baby beef, prices are relatively rea- 
sonable, and most people enjoy prime 
beef. 

“The barley-fed beef critter makes 
an especially choice and nutritious car- 
cass, as barley feeding of richly bred 
steers creates what is known as ‘mar- 
bled’ beef, which means that the little 
fat particles are distributed through 
the lean meat, thus making the cut very 
juicy and tender. Barley also creates 





ROAST BEEF WINS FIRST PLACE. 


the pure white fat covering, which is 
just as edible as the lean, when prop- 
erly cooked. 


“A keen appreciation of good quality 
beef has been built up in the minds of 
Southern California consumers. This 
fact is in evidence more and more each 
year, as the demand for the choice beef 
animals increases, as reflected on pre- 
mium prices paid on the market. 


“A few years ago Southern Califor- 
nia highways were lined with ‘chicken 
shacks’, On every side were eating 
places specializing in fried chicken. 
With the increased production of choice 
beef, these eating places are now ad- 
vertising steaks, generally on a par 
with chicken, and often dropping the 
fried chicken appeal entirely to make 
an appeal for patrons to test their 
steaks. .The largest specialty eating 
place in Los Angeles, situated in the 
most exclusive section, now specializes 
on steaks and often serves more than 
1,000 persons at one time.” 


> 





Meat Supplies and Values in 1930 


Livestock available for slaughter in 
the United States in 1930 numbered 
slightly less than in 1929. 

This was the case with cattle and 
hogs, though there were increases in 
calves in some sections and in sheep 
at practically all points. In fact, sheep 
receipts made a record for all time. 

Federal-inspected slaughters for the 
year, with comparisons: 


1930 1929 
Cattle ........ 8,170,373 8,324,067 
SRB 44,265,602 48,444,604 
Sheep ........ 16,696,570 14,023,362 


In years when industrial buying 
Power is at high levels this supply of 
livestock would have represented some- 





thing of a shortage. But in 19380 it 
was ample to meet domestic and for- 
eign needs. 

Slowed-up business activity and di- 
minished export outlets were reflected 
to a certain extent in both demand and 
price. But in general the industry 
found a reasonably satisfactory market, 
and closed the year with stocks of 
products on hand well under those of a 
year ago, and below the five-year aver- 
age on January 1. 

Movements at 11 Markets. 

Omaha and Sioux City are the only 
two of the 11 principal livestock mar- 
kets of the country that received more 
cattle in 1980 than in 1929 and 1928. 
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Wichita also received more cattle in 
1930 than in the previous year, but 
considerably fewer than in 1928. 


Total receipts of cattle at these mar- 
kets—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Denver, St. Louis and E. St. Louis, 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Sioux 
City, St. Joseph, St. Paul, and Wichita 
—in 1930 amounted to 10,118,908 head, 
compared with 10,466,987 in 1929, and 
with 10,920,065 in 1928. 

Hog receipts at 24,927,849 compared 
with 26,742,424 in 1929 and 27,764,889 
in 1928. At Omaha more hogs were 
received than in either of the two pre- 
ceding years, and at Sioux City more 
than in 1929. 

Sheep, on the other hand, showed in- 
creases at practically all markets, the 
only exceptions being Denver, Fort 
Worth and Wichita, at which points 
slightly fewer sheep came than in 1929 
and 1928. The total number of sheep 
received at the 11 markets was 17,185,- 
685 head, compared with 15,713,674 in 
1929 and 15,130,851 in 1928. 


Figures for 20 Markets. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the 20 markets during 1930, 
and for each of the preceding 10 years 
are shown as follows: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

SE eee atoms 11,066,000 30.128,000 , 683, 
i Sere 11,728,000 . 33,010,000 17,727,000 

RAPES EY 12,179,000 34,562,000 17,095, 
sree ree 12,998,000 , 880,000 15,682,000 
See 14,642,000 30,383,000 16,459,000 
pi Ree 14,528,000 33,801,000 15,187,000 
Te ea-ccenny 14,662,000 42,787,000 002,000 
RINE 85.6600 'o ,604,000 43,325,000 15,115,000 
oo eer 14,121,000 34,022,000 14,263,000 
is Ei eet 025. 32,380,000 16,030,000 
1930... cccces 13,983,000 32,737,000 15,571,000 


Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph are 
counted as cattle in the above weekly and yearly 
totals previous to 1927. The three points in 1927 
received a combined total of 641,439 calves, in 


1928 a total of 596,380; in 1920, 582,957, and in 


1930, 601,256, not included in above totals. 


Receipts at 7 Chief Markets. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the seven principal markets 
in 1980 total 8,358,748 cattle, 23,229,060 
hogs and 14,521,026 sheep, a loss of 
298,042 cattle, 1,280,183 hogs and a 
gain of 1,803,120 sheep from the 1929 
receipts. 

Receipts at these markets during 
1930 for each class of livestock follow: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Chicago .......... 2,239,042 7,869,914 4,335,106 
Kansas City ..... 1,802,435 2,014,680 2,015,693 
i ae ee 1,484,501 3,362,875 3,410,239 
t. Ne rerrrr 819,809 3,459,011 583,870 
St. “Te sade wae 459,356 1,446,432 1,634,171 
Sioux ae 774,462 . 2,316,982 1,187,952 
St.) Fe ceive 779,143 2,759,166 1,353,995 
Totals iiss since 8,358,748 23,229,060 14,521,026 


Hogs at 11 Markets. 
Hog receipts at the 11 markets dur- 
ing each of the past 10 years are shown 
as follows: 


Diwceseves 26,670,000 pl. Se 30,321,000 
1028. osc eeves 28,720,000 1924......... 644,000 
De wericved 226, 1923........ 38,483,000 

2 Se 27,091,000 1922......+6- , 660,000 
OBB. cccciees 26,768,000 . ee 28,439,000 


Hog Weights at 7 Markets. 


Annual average weight of hogs at 
seven of the leading markets during 
each of the. past six years is shown as 
follows: 

1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 


ORIGASO 00nd snccsss 236 238 235 239 247 234 
Kansas City ........ 223 231 235 235 237 233 
SS TR Re 255 254 254 261 258 243 
en 204 205 208 212 211 
ee eee 228 232 237 240 241 229 
ee eS ee ree 253 257 260 240 236 
Wea WONG odo sk hemes 231 234 #225 217 #215 218 


In the case of both cattle and sheep 
considerable numbers of those received 
at the various markets went back to 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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Meat Canning Methods 


Correct Processes for Corned Beef 
Hash Approved by Canners 

Correct canning processes for meat 
were given special attention during 
the annual convention of the National 
Canners Association, held in Chicago, 
January 19 to 24, 1931. 

One section was devoted exclusively 
to canned meats. This was presided 
over by Fred G. Baker, of United Pack- 
ers, Inc., Chicago, with Dr. C. R. Moul- 
ton of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers as secretary. 

E. J. Cameron, of the research lab- 
oratories of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., explained 
the experimental work that has been 
done in the processing of canned corned 
beef and potted meats. This work has 
been under way for some time, the 
meat being processed at a temperature 
of 240 degs. F. and inoculated cans com- 
pared with cans having no bacteria 
added. Certain technical results were 
reported and on the basis of reports 
these tentative processes for corned 
beef hash and potted meat have been 
suggested. 

These tentative suggestions, based 
upon results of experimental packs 
canned at 240 degs. F., (processes at 
other temperatures having been calcu- 
lated) are as follows: 


CORNED BEEF HASH. 
Ib. Cans (208x208). 
inimum Processes. 
Tnitial a | time at retort temp. of: 
Temp. 40°F. 245°F. 250°F. 
00°F. ‘1 
120°F. 
140°F. 


50 
48 


Spoilage Processes. 

Process time at retort temp. of: 
230°F. 240°F. 245°F. 250°F 
113 45 
112 61 51 44 
110 60 49 42 

1 Ib, Cans (211x400). 


Minimum Processes. 

Process time at retort temp. of: 
230°F. 240°F. 245°F. 250°F. 256°F. 
92 62 55 49 45 
90 60 53 47 43 
87 58 50 45 41 

Spoilage Processes. 

Process time at retort temp. of: 
230°F. 240°F. 245°F. 250°F. 256°F. 
127 74 64 50 
124 72 62 48 
121 69 59 45 

POTTED MEAT. 
% Ib, Cans (208x109). 
Minimum Processes 
Process time at retort temp. 
: F. 245°F. 


43 
41 


39 
37 


Initial 


Initial 
Temp. 
100°F. 
120°F. 
140°F. 


Initial 
Temp. 
100°F. 
120°F. 
140°F. 


54 
52 


Initial 

Temp. 

100°F. 

120°F. at 

140°F. 40 
Spoilage Processes. 

Process time at retort temp. 
230°F. 240°F. 245°F. 
124 
120 66 53 
115 62 49 

% Ib. Cans (208x208). 
Minimum Processes. 
Process time at retort temp. 
230°F. 240°F. 245°F. 
101 68 59 
98 64 55 
93 60 52 
Spoilage Processes. 
Process time at retort temp. 
F. “— 


64 
60 


Initial 


250°F. 
52 
49 
45 


of: 

250°F. 
58 
55 
52 
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The ‘‘minimum’’ processes are those regarded 
as necessary to safe guard the health of the con- 
sumer. ‘‘Spoilage’’ processes are those considered 
necessary to protect against spoilage by bacteria 
more resistant than pathogenic organisms. 

Experiments are under way with 
Vienna sausage, both with and without 
cereal, tripe in milk, roast beef and 
seme other products. 

¥. C. McDowall, vice president of the 
Foell Packing Co., talked on the distri- 
bution and marketing of canned meats, 
and Dr. Moulton made a short progress 
report on uniform containers. 

Approximatety nine thousand mem- 
bers of the canning industry were in 
attendance at the convention. They 
considered primarily the outlet for 
canned goods, its future possibilities, 
methods of improvement wherever pos- 
sible, and compliance with the pro- 
visions of the new McNary-Mapes 
amendment to the federal food and 
drugs act relating to the branding of 
sub-standard products. 

Extensive exhibits of all kinds of 
canning equipment and machinery were 
on display. 

oo” 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
January 21, 1931, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on Jan. 14, 1931, or nearest pre- 
vious date: 


Sales. High. Low. 
Week ended Jan. Jan. 
Jae. 21. 21. 


poate. 200 1 1 1 
2% 


—Close.— 


Amal. 
Do. 
a 

3% 


Barnett Leather 
Beechnut Pack. 
Bohack, 


Brennan Pack. 


Chick C. 
Childs 2 
Cudahy Pack... 

First Nat. Strs. 4,800 
Gen. 20 


ger, .& B. 46,200 
Libby McNeill. 1,100 
MacMarr Stors. 400 
Mayer, Oscar... 
Mickelberry Co. 
M. & H. Pfd. 


Morrell & Co.. 
Nat. 7 ee See 
Do. 


Nat. aioe 


Watch “For Sale” page for bargains. 


January 24, 1931, 


TESTING CHAIN TAX LAWS, 


Contending that the North Caroling — 
revenue act of 1929, which imposes q 
tax of $50 on each store in excess of 
one operated in the state under the 
same general management, was discrim- 
inatory, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. and 18 other chains brought 
the question of the validity of the law 
before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on January 12. 

The law was held valid in an opinion 
handed down by the North Carolina 
Supreme Court on September 17. The 
David Pender Grocery Co., Sears Roe- 
buck, Montgomery Ward and chains of 
all kinds joined with the food chain in 
declaring the act discriminatory and 
asking the Supreme Court to declare it 
void on that ground. 

The validity of the Indiana chain 
store tax law is also pending in a case 
before the Supreme Court. In this 
instance the Federal District Court for 
the district of Indiana held that the 
Indiana law was discriminatory and 


invalid. 
a 
BIG CHAINS ADD STORES. 


MacMarr Stores, Inc., have bought 
the six Gallagher Wiz Way Stores in 
Butte, Mont. In future Butte will be 
Montana headquarters for the Mac- 
Marr organization. With the new ac 
quisition it now has 21 stores in the 
state, which it entered only 15 months 
ago. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. plans to open its first store in 
Arkansas about February 15. The 
store will be located in the town of 
Hope, where a long term lease has been 


taken. 
a 
MEAT CHAIN SALES. 


Trunz Pork Stores report a net profit 
of $224,937 after federal taxes for the 
year ended December 27, 1930. Profits 
in 1929 amounted to $315,591. 

Nathan Strauss, Inc., reports Decem- 
ber sales 18.1 per cent larger than in 
December, 1929. The sales of the 
month just ended total $1,057,874, com- 
pared with $895,792 in December, 1929. 
Sales of the entire year at $9,646,804 
are 22.8 per cent larger than in 1929. 


a Xe 
CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Total sales of 53 large chains of all 
kinds in 1930 amounted to $4,089,530,- 
445, which was only 1.53 per cent less 
than the sales of 1929. Decem 
however, showed a decline in sales 
these stores of 7.7 per cent. 

A decline of 8.8 per cent is shown im 
December sales of National Tea Com- 
pany, which totaled $7,408,307, com- 
pared with $8,076, 019 the previous De- 
cember. The year’s total at $85,236,539 
was 5.5 per cent less than the 1 


total. 
a 
COUPONS FOR SAMPLE MEATS. 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York, is isst- 
ing to customers coupons entitling them 
to samples of its products when pre 
sented to retailers. ‘This is a follows 
of the company’s radio campaign. 
retailer is reimbursed for the “ 
tion of the coupon on the basis of 
established retail price. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 


Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 


ae t. Dokiee A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George A. Schmidt, New York City. 
Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Mp qe may _ 

G. Mayer, Oscar one & Co. 

cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob A oor Moa & 
Sons Co., Mason City, mar doorex A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; 
F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co, Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; and F. 8S. Snyder 
and W. W. Woods, ex-officio, 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (3 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. zit, Swift & Co., Chicago; Louis 
W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis ‘Independent 

ng Co. St. Louis, Mo.; John R. 
9 are Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 

E. C. aero, Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
Buffalo, N. 

Directors i year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob BE. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F, Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin o Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 

ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York. 

Directors (1 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 

; cane E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
R. Warton, Hygrade Food 

Products * ll Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Il. 
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Profits in Complaints 

Thirty customers were lost by one 
retailer in a suburb of Chicago during 
November. He is not worried. During 
the same period he gained forty new 
customers, and he figures he is ten cus- 
tomers ahead. 

If he could balance up the quality of 
the customers gained and lost, it might 
be shown that his gain is not as great 
as he thinks it is. Among the new 
customers, perhaps, are some that 
other retailers were only too glad to 
be rid of. 

If numbers only are considered this 
retailer has made progress. But it 
appears to be progress of a dangerous 
sort. There is something radically 
wrong with a retail store in a small 
community that has a customer turn- 
over of this size. And the regrettable 
thing is that this retailer is making no 
effort to learn why these thirty cus- 
tomers quit him and are trading with 
competitors. 

No customer should be permitted to 
quit trading at a store without an effort 
being made to learn why she is going 
elsewhere. 

Sometimes the reason is trivial and 
can be adjusted easily and the business 
saved. But if this is not possible, the 
investigation will have revealed a weak 
spot in the store’s service, methods or 
policy. Correction is then in order to 
prevent loss of more customers for the 
same reason. 

Learning why customers quit is con- 
sidered of such prime importance by 
some retailers that, when necessary to 
get facts, they personally visit the 
housewife who has transferred her 
patronage. A similar policy on the part 
of some retailers would enable them to 
gain more business and hold it—pro- 
viding the information secured were 
used to better service. 

Complaints from customers, while 
disagreeable, can also be turned into 
potential profits. 
matter how trivial, is never so unim- 
portant that a retailer can afford to 
ignore it. Correcting the condition 
that made the complaint possible will 
not only prevent future similar com- 
plaints, but may prevent loss of cus- 
tomers and business. It is the busi- 
nesslike thing to do. 


A complaint, no 
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Label Guarantees Quality 


A packer’s label on a package of 
meats means but one thing to the 


housewife. To her it is a symbol of the 


quality of the food within. 

If she buys a packaged meat product 
and the quality pleases her, she will 
ask for it by name when she is again 
And she expects that 
the quality of the second package will 
be the same or better than the first. If 
it isn’t, she will have lost confidence in 


in the market. 


the brand and will seek in some other 
brand that quality of merchandise that 
pleases her. 

When a packer labels a product he 
does two things—establishes a stand- 
ard of quality for his product and 
guarantees that this quality will be 
maintained. 

Successful merchandising of wrapped 
and packaged meat products starts in 
the plant. The meat packer who puts 
his label on packaged meats without 
first making sure that his plant proc- 
esses and methods are “right,” and that 
he can maintain the standard of quality, 
runs a grave risk that packaging will 
be a harm instead of a benefit. 

fe 


Price-Cutting Folly 


Nothing is so easy as to cut prices. 
And nothing is so hard as to get them 
back to a profitable level after they 
have been pulled down. 


Price-cutting below cost as a means 
of gaining a merchandising advantage 
is folly. A packer or retailer cuts his 
prices; his competitors follow suit. The 
result is that everyone is just where 
they started, and each has shouldered. 
the added burden of making a profit on 
a smaller gross income. 


Price-cutting of this kind benefits 
nobody. The packer can make no 
profit, and the consumer soon finds her- 
self getting an inferior article. No 
packer can keep up the high quality of 
many of his products if prices are cut 
below what it costs to produce and mer- 
chandise them. 

The price cutter pulls down the 
standard of his products and of his 
competitors’ products. He pulls- down 
himself and his whole industry. He 
scuttles the ship in which he is afloat, 
and quite often he goes down with it. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are cépyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission: 


Making Sweet Pickle 


A meat plant worker wants to know 
how to use the salometer and how to 
make pickle. He writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I will appreciate it if you will give me the 
following information: What are the exact 
amounts of salt, sugar and saltpeter to be added 
to one gallon of water to show a reading of 100 
degs. on the salometer? Do the various brands of 
salt vary in salometer reading? 

It is impossible to answer definitely 
your question as to the different pro- 
portions of salt, sugar and nitrate of 
soda to use per gallon of water to get 
a reading of 100 degs. on the salometer. 
The salometer simply indicates the 
density of the solution, and all three 
of these ingredients will affect the read- 
ing. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there are innumerable combinations 
that might be used. 


The amounts of sugar and sodium 
nitrate are not taken into consideration 
in making up a 100 deg. curing pickle. 
The practice is to add salt to the water 
until the proper reading has been ob- 
tained. A 100 deg. solution is a satu- 
rated solution; that is, there is added 
all of the salt the water will dissolve. 
This is usually about 25 per cent. The 
various brands of salt used for pickle 
purposes will not appreciably affect 
salometer reading, weight for weight. 

A good grade of salt should be used 
and the water should be pure. The 
latter point is particularly important— 
so much so that some packers use only 
boiled or distilled water for pickle mak- 
ing purposes. 

The other pickle ingredients—sugar 
and nitrate of soda in the desired 
quantities are dissolved separately by 
boiling in a small amount of water. 
When dissolved they are added to the 
pickle solution. If they were added to 
a 100 deg. salt solution the salometer 
reading would be higher than 100 degs. 
after their addition. The exact read- 
ing would depend, of course, on the 
amounts of sugar and nitrate of soda 
used. 

Pickling solutions with a reading of 
100 degs. are not used. The brine is 
first reduced to the required strength 
by the addition of water, after which 
the dissolved sugar and nitrate of soda 
are added. 

Safe formula for various pickles fol- 
low: 

For first grade hams and picnics— 
not more than 3% oz. of sugar and % 
oz. nitrate of soda to each gallon of 70 
deg. brine. 

Less mild pickle.—3 oz. sugar and % 


oz. nitrate of soda to each gallon of 
78 deg. brine. 

Pickle for bellies —3 oz. sugar and 
5 oz. nitrate of soda to each gallon 
of 78 deg. pickle. 

~ = Ye-—— 


Bleaching Beef 


A packer in the West has heard that 
dipping cloths for clothing beef in soda 
solution will hasten the bleaching of 
beef carcasses and asks for informa- 
tion on this point. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please send us specific information in 
regard to. bleaching beef. Also please advise us 
whether it is true that dipping our cloths in a 
warm solution of soda water will improve or 
quicken the bleaching. 


“Clothing” beef carcasses before 
placing them in the cooler, in order 








CuringS.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send me copy of formula 
and directions for “Curing 8. 
Meats.” 
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to improve the appearance is done ag 
follows: 

The carcass, from the shank dow, 
to the chuck is covered with heavy 
muslin. This is wrapped tightly around 
the round and pinned on the inside 
It is then drawn tightly down ang 
around the loin and rib, and pinned 
at frequent intervals to hold the cloth 
tightly to the flesh. 


In some plants the chuck is covered 
as completely as is the rest of the cap. 
cass. In others, the cloth is wrapped 
around the entire carcass, being fag. 
tened only at the round and neck. Ip 
this latter method a minimum number 
of skewers are used. 

Only small galvanized iron skewers 
should be used for pinning. Ordinary 
iron skewers are undesirable, as they 
cause discoloration when the meat is 
cooked. 

Before being applied the cloth is 
wrung out -of warm water. The time 
of covering is immediately after the 
carcass is washed on the killing floor, 
before going to the cooler. The cloth 
should be removed the morning after 
killing. It will be found to stick 
tightly to the fat and must be removed 
carefully to avoid tearing the fell. 

Soda is not used in the water in 
which the cloth is dipped, and there 
probably would not be any advantage 
in using it. Soda, or some other agent 
for the removal of grease, should be 
used, however, in the water in which 
the cloths are washed after using. 

It is important that the cloths used 
in clothing beef be kept scrupulously 
clean. They should be washed thor- 
oughly after each application and ster- 
ilized in hot water before being used 
again. 

——fe—_— 


Wear in Brine Pump 


A small packer is having trouble 
with his brine pump and thinks it is 
due to corrosion. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our brine pump causes us considerable trouble, 
due to corrosion of the brass shaft at the glani. 
It has been necessary to replace this shaft twice 
within the past year. How can this corrosion 
be stopped? We use calcium chloride brine. 


Calcium chloride brine should no 


- corrode the brass shaft in the manner 


you describe. The fact that the dam- 
age is caused at the gland leads to the 
suspicion that you are not using the 
proper kind of packing, or that the 
gland is kept too tight. 

Check up on these points. A soft 
packing well graphited is suitable fr 
a brass shaft. 


January 24, 1931, 
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Nitrate of Soda Purity 


A packer in the Central West in- 
quires whether single refined nitrate 
of soda can be used in place of double 
refined, and if so what the result is on 
the cured product. He says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We have been using double refined nitrate of 
soda in curing for some time, but never have 
had any experience with the single refined. 

Is there much difference in the curing results 
when single refined is used? Is the product just 
as good and does more of the single refined than 
the double refined have to be used? 

Many packers no longer use double 
refined nitrate of soda. Single refined 
with a purity in excess of 99 per cent 
is available. It is figured that this 
purity meets all practical processing 
needs and that the extra cost of the 
double refined is not justified. 

Packers who are buying single re- 
fined nitrate of soda report that it is 
used in the same manner and quantities 
in the curing formula as the double re- 
fined, with no noticeable difference in 
the quality of the cured meats. 

he 
REFINING VEGETABLE OILS. — 
(Continued from page 18.) 
Making Up Refining Solutions. 

Sodium hydroxide may be purchased 
in solid or flake form or as a heavy 
solution in water. Generally it is pur- 
chased in steel drums of about 750 Ibs. 
net, as “76 per cent caustic,” which re- 
fers to 76 per cent Na:O, not to NaOH, 
as might be supposed, since it is ac- 
tually in that form (76 per cent caustic 
is really close to 100 per cent NaOH.) 
These drums are generally immersed 
in water in an iron holding tank, with 
the top cap or seal removed to allow 
the water free entry. 


The sodium hydroxide being readily 
soluble in water, the drums are soon 
empty, and are removed from the tank 
and the sodium hydroxide solution, 
(usually about 30° Be.) is pumped to 
the solution tanks, where it is further 
diluted with water, to 12°, 14°, 16° or 
18° Be. as desired for neutralizing. 
The degrees Baume is determined by 
submerging a hydrometer in an aver- 
age sample, placed in a cylinder at 60° 
F., and reading the degrees Be. 


In making such dilution, it is neces- . 


sary to constantly mix the water with 
the solution violently. As an agitating 
medium, compressed air is frequently 
used. The danger in so doing is a re- 
action, whereby the carbon dioxide of 
the air may combine with the sodium 
to produce a form of sodium carbon- 
ate, which tends to increase the emul- 
sification of free oil into soap stock in 
neutralizing. It is strongly urged that 
a mechanical agitator be installed in 
very sodium hydroxide solution tank 
to accomplish this mixing. 
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After the crude oil has been pumped 
into the refining kettle, which is an 
open top cylindrical kettle (or it may 
be square), provided with a mechanical 
agitator, steam-jacketed, cone bottom, 
and a heating coil of ample capacity 
to raise the temperature of the con- 
tents from 85° F. to 110° F. within ten 
minutes time if it shall be desired, the 
contents are allowed to settle sufficient- 
ly until all of the air incorporated in 
it while pumping has passed out of it. 
This is important, since any air re- 
maining in the oil assists emulsification 
in refining. 


Neutralizing the Oil. 

The black-appearing, syrupy-looking 
crude oil is then agitated at maximum 
speed and is brought to a temperature 
of 85° F. The neutralizing solution is 
then added to the oil quickly, in such a 
manner as to mix it with the oil as 
thoroughly as possible. When a thor- 
ough mixture of oil and solution is 
achieved heat is applied, and the tem- 
perature raised rapidly until a sharp 
“break” appears. 

By “break” is meant the formation of 
soap in the oil. This may best be ob- 
served by frequent removal of small 
samples of oil from the kettle in a 
dipper or four ounce sample bottle, 
where the character of the soap and 
the action and progress of the refining 
may be closely watched. At first this 
may appear as small specks, but as the 
temperature rises these tend to in- 





TYPICAL HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


An efficient type of press in quite gen- 
eral use in cottonseed oil mills for ex- 
tracting crude oil from cottonseed meats 
after they have been crushed and cooked. 
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crease in size and soften and run to- 
gether. 

Agitation is then. slowed down, 
finally to a minimum of about 1/5th of 
the maximum. When the soap stock be- 
comes heavy and settles out quickly 
and firmly in the bottle, heat is cut 
off of the coils and the agitation is 
finally stopped, giving the soap stock 
a chance to settle out completely to the 
bottom, and the refined oil a chance to 
clear up. 

Proper settling time for a refining 
is about eight hours; overnight is gen- 
eral and good practice. A shorter set- 
tling time means more oil in the soap 
stock, and more moisture, caustic and 
soap in the oil. 

Separating the Soap Stock. 


After settling, the refined oil is de- 
canted from the soap stock directly into 
settling tanks (round, open top kettles 
provided with heating coils on the bot- 
tom), by means of a swinging suction, 
and an operator descends into the ket- 
tle by ladder to skim all the oil pos- 
sible off of the soap stock. 

Heat may be applied to the jacket 
of the cone to assist separation of the 
oil, 

Finally the soap stock is dropped 
into a receiving kettle with a jacketed 
bottom situated below the neutralizing 
kettle, and heat is applied to the bot- 
tom, and all possible free oil skimmed 
from the soap stock. 

The soap stock is then weighed and 
pumped into storage, to be loaded into 
tank cars, and sold as such. Or it may 
be pumped into a wooden vat and neu- 
tralized with sulphuric acid, whereby 
the clear dry fatty acids are separated 
out, and sold as such under the name 
of “black grease.” Or it may be 
pumped into a soap kettle, further 
caustic soda added, sufficient to com- 
plete saponification, and boiled down 
and sold as “boiled down” soap. 

Such soap stock is frequently used 
in washing powders. 

There are two important points to 
be emphasized in cotton oil refining. 
One is complete and flexible agitation, 
the other is ability to bring the oil up 
to proper temperature quickly. 


AGITATION. 


This should be capable of producing 
an immediate thorough mixture of re- 
fining solution with the oil as soon as 
possible, yet it should be as far re- 
moved from an emulsifying influence 
as possible. Possibly the most accepted 
type of agitation is a vertical shaft, 
with side arms projecting close to the 
heating coil. 

An agitator which appears to have 
great merit is the horizontal, mill- 
wheel type, especially because it con- 
stantly tends to throw the oil towards 
the bottom of the tank. Any agitation 
which tends to throw the oil up towards 
the surface is less efficient on cotton- 
seed oil. 

{The discussion is limited here to cot- 
tonseed oils, because they comprise the 
bulk of the edible vegetable oils treated 
in this country, especially for oil used 
son. pent cooking and shortening pur- 
Pp 5 


(To be continued.) 























































GUARANTEED 


TO OUTLAST ANY OTHER 
MAKE 


OF DOOR 
ANY CONDITIONS 
AT ANY 
PRICE 





THE JAMISON 
STANDARD COOLER 
DOOR WITH 
PATENTED FEATURES 


In a recent engineering test, this 
door rendered the equivalent of 
85 years of service, without any 
appreciable effect on its protec- 
tive quality or its operating parts 
ng which would prevent 
uninterrupted, effective service. 
In this test the worth of its heay- 
ier hardware—scienti ically 
designed to withstand the severest 
conditions—was conclusively 
proved. Its design and construc- 
tion are backed by years of 
experience. Knowing your 
insulation, we can match it in 
your doors.» » « « « « « 


Write for Descriptive Catalog. 
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“Good doors, yes, 
but how mueh do I 
pay for the name?” 


Mr. Prospect, I’m as con 
stitutionally opposed’ to 
paying for a name as you 
are. But I’ve found when 
a name in any field stands 
out likea skyscraper would 
on a village street, it is always because of 
the performance of the product. If you pay 
a little more for that product, you haven't 
paid for a name but for the extra value which 
makes the name what it is » » » I’m proud 
that the Jamison and Stevenson names stand 
out among cold storage doors. It gives me 
quite a “kick” to hear competitors say “gs 
good as Jamison (or Stevenson)” because 
they are unconsciously admitting our supe 
riority. But regardless of this reputation, 
you don’t pay one cent extra for the name, 
You don’t have to take my unsupported 
statement for this. The performance of our 
doors proves it. We guarantee them to out 
last all others under any conditions—and 
they are giving better service all the way 
» » » Whether their prié€is just under, just 
over, or the same as any other doors you 
may consider, Jamison and Stevenson Doors 
will prove cheaper in 

the end. Where is there : 
anything extra added 
for the name? 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR co. 
Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc. and 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND........ U.S. 


Oldest and largest makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World 
s@s00e6 Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue» NEW YORK. «+ ++*** 
o .eeee Builders Bidg., 228 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO. « «++*"* 
osneee S 1H. St , 116 West 24th St,, CHESTER, PA. .«++** 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES...333 Market St., SAN FRAN 





D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE ... Southern Representatit® 
address Hagerstown ... Foreign Agents: Armstrong CorkCo., Ltd.. LONDU® 
The von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., HONOLULU ... Okura & Co. JAPAN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


NATIONAL FROZEN FOODS BODY. 


Adoption of resolutions, formation of 
a constitution and nomination of offi- 
cers featured the organization meeting 
of the Frozen Foods Association of 
America, held in Atlanta, Ga., on Janu- 
ary 17. The purpose of the association, 
it was announced, shall be to promote 
and assist research, experimentation 
and investigation looking towards the 
improvement of marketing, manufac- 
ture and consumer-acceptance of frozen 
foods. 

It was agreed to assure the American 
Institute of Refrigeration that the as- 
sociation would cooperate in all matters 
of mutual interest, and that the execu- 
tive committee of the Frozen Foods 
Association be directed to accept any 
overtures for an affiliation with the 
Institute through a group association 
membership. 

It was further resolved that the 
executive committee be empowered to 
elect fifteen additional persons to its 
membership as soon as acceptances can 
be secured from outstanding men of 
the frozen food industry. The follow- 
ing constituted the nominations made: 

H. P. Stuckey, director of the Georgia 
Experiment Station, president; A. W. 
Luhrs, chief engineer, Paperboard In- 
dustries’ Association, vice-president; 
W. T. Comer, Crystal Carbonic Com- 
pany, vice-president; W. R. Tucker, 
representing Georgia peach-freezing in- 
terests and the railroads, vice-presi- 
dent. Seven more vice-presidents are 
to be named later. ; 

Nominations for ten of the eighteen 
directors included: O. O. Mills, general 
superintendent Fruit Growers’ Express; 
A. D. Jones, Georgia Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. E. G. Ballenger, Polar 
Products, Inc.; C. P. Goree, jr., assis- 
tant sales manager, Frick Company; 
Clark Howell, jr., business manager, 
Atlanta Constitution; R. G. Gheeslin, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; R. D. 
Ballentyne, United Cork Company; 
C. C. Street, manager, Frozen Foods, 
Inc.; Fred A. Woleben, Georgia freez- 
ing interests; W. H. Caldwell, Georgia 
Ice Manufacturers’ Association; Prof. 
J. G. Woodruff, Georgia Experiment 
Station; E. L. Rhoades, editor “THE 
New Era IN Foop DISTRIBUTION,” Chi- 


20. 

C. T. Baker, Atlanta, well-known re- 
frigerating engineer, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


fo 
EXPAND FROZEN ‘MEAT LINE. 


Quick-frozen meat experiments by 
the Indianapolis Abattoir Corp., origi- 
nally confined to the high-priced cuts 
have now been extended to include a 
second grade, the company announced 
recently. Prices of this new grade 
Tange about 25 per cent lower than the 


first grade. Consumer acceptance of 
these meats has been very good. The 
company’s line of quick-frozen meats is 





distributed under the brand name of 
“Sally Lee.” 

Meats are frozen by the Kolbe float- 
ing pan system. Problems of produc- 
ing and distributing frozen meats have 
not been difficult to solve, this com- 
pany has found. It also reports that 
consumers readily accept the product 
when it is properly presented to them. 
What difficulties have been experienced 
in the merchandising of quick-frozen 
meats have been confined to methods 
of storing and displaying the merchan- 
dise in the stores of retailers. 

The company is now developing an 
electrically-refrigerated storage box for 
retailers. Dummy meat packages will 
be used to attract consumer attention 
to the product. The company is wrap- 
ping the cuts in parchment and cello- 
phane immediately after freezing. 

———-— 


CHILLING WITHOUT DRYING OUT. 


Wrapped and packaged consumer 
meat cuts, frozen and unfrozen, require 
efficient refrigerating showcases for 
proper display and storage in the re- 
tail store. 

Quick-frozen cuts must be kept in a 
low temperature that varies within 
close limits. Fresh cut meats require 
conditions that will not cause dehydra- 
tion and discoloration of the product. 

Mechanical refrigeration that does 
not dry out foods, causes no accumula- 
tion, of frost on the cooling units and 
requires no special engineering knowl- 
edge for the installation of the cooling 
units is promised by the use of a new 
type of cooling grid placed on the mar- 
ket recently. 

The grid consists of an outer tube 
with fins, enclosing an inner tube. The 
fins provide a large heat-absorbing area 
in small space, while the tube-within- 
a-tube construction spreads out the re- 
frigerant in a thin layer in contact with 
the large area of the outer tube. 

The grids are made with fins of three 
sizes and in a number of lengths. From 





these grids cooling units of any size 
and shape can be readily assembled. 
They can be applied, it is said, to any 
methyl chloride or ammonia system and 
are suitable for use in refrigerators, 
coolers, refrigerated cases, etc. 

The refrigerant enters at one end of 
the grid and escapes at the other. In 
no case is the gas travel through the 
cooling unit greater than the length of 
a single grid, regardless of how many 
grids there may be in the unit. In- 
stead of traveling around the convolu- 
tions of a coil, the heat-laden gas quick- 
ly flashes through the grids. 

Because of their large heat-absorbing 
area, it is not necessary to operate these 
grids at the low temperatures ordi- 
narily required in mechanical refrig- 
eration, it is claimed. As a result, they 
do not frost quickly and meats or other 
foods in the refrigerators and cases 
retain their natural moisture and full 
weight, for longer periods. 

Hydro-thermal grids as these units 
are known, are strongly made, the fins 
being forced on the tube by hydraulic 
pressure. Broad flanges hold the fins 
in alignment and aid the rapid transfer 
of the heat from the fins to the tube 
containing the refrigerant. 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Silas J. Cushing is planning the con- 
struction of a cold storage plant in 
Newport, Vt. 

United States Cold Storage Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., has increased its capital 
stock from 50,000 to 100,000 shares of 
no par value. 

The new ice plant being constructed 
in Hennessey, Okla., is rapidly nearing 
completion. 

Southern Produce Co., Flatonia, Tex., 
will increase its cold storage facilities 
by the construction of additional re- 
frigerated rooms. 

Ward Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ozark, 
Ark., has started construction work on 
a new ice and cold storage plant. 

Bids for the construction of a one- 


COOLING UNIT DESIGNED TO REPLACE REFRIGERATING COILS. 
New type of. grid designed to replace coils in mechanical refrigeration. 
grids can be assembled into cooling units of any size and shape for any ammonia 


or methyl chloride system. ‘They are a product of the American Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


These 
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United’ Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 


yndhurst, N.J. 


story refrigerated building will 
called for soon by the Louisiana Public 
Utilities Co., Crawley, La. 


A cold storage plant will be erected 
in Jacksonville, Fla., by the Jackson- 
ville Ice & Cold Storage Co. 

Adel Ice & Storage Co., Adel, Ga., 
has completed an addition to its cold 
storage plant. 

Western Ice & Utilities Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., is planning expansions 
and improvements in its ice manufac- 


turing and refrigerating plant in 
Donora, Pa. It will so make improve- 
ments in its other plants in the 


Monongahela river valley. 

A cooler building to cost about 
$50,000 will be erected in Cleveland, 
O., by Karl Krienberg and A. 
Krasny. 

Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan., has prepared plans 
for an addition to its plant. The cost 
will be about $75,000. 

Newark Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Newark, O., has been purchased by the 
Union Service Co. 

Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ash- 
land, Ky., has been beng = by the 
Federal Ice Co., The Kenova Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Kenova, W. Va., and the 
Artificial Ice Co., Ashland, Ky., were 
also purchased. 

Wichita Ice Co., Wichita, Tex., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $250,000. 

C. H. Wilson, Moundsville, W. Va., 
has purchased the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Williamstown Cold Stor- 
age Co., and plans to turn it into an ice 
manufacturing and cold storage plant. 
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SODA ASH 


Get reat ae nd 
specifications on your next job 


ORK COMPANIES 


Branch Offices 
Principal Cities 





Mathieson Ammonia 


Anbydrous and Aqua 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa as) 


The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every 
purchase! 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS flac.) 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


ARLOTTE 
Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
H T H (uveocuiorite) 


+ utmost value and satisfaction. 





CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
ATI 





SALTVILLE, VA. 









HEADS BIG EQUIPMENT GROUP. 


On December 31 R. R. Wason was 
elected president of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc. He succeeded C. A. 
Moore, who had been the president of 
this company since April, 1927. Mr. 
Moore retains his contact with the com- 
pany as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Wason also was elected 
president of the Consolidated Ashcroft 
Hancock Company, Inc., one of the 
large subsidiaries of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc. They manufacture Ash- 
croft gauges, Hancock valves and 
American instruments, with .plants lo- 
sae in Bridgeport, Conn., and Boston, 

ass. 


LARD CONDITIONS IN COLOMBIA 


Protesting the increased duty on land 
imported into Colombia, S. A., a writer 
in “El Tiempo,” well-known Bogota 
newspaper, points to the fact that this 
increased duty can serve no purpoge 
except to increase the cost of lard t& 
the consumer, as there is no real 
industry in that country for tariff pro- 
tection. This article points to deplor- 
able conditions in the domestic produc- 
tion of so-called “lard,” particularly 
what is known as “degutting,” which ig 
carried on under most unsanitary sur- 
roundings. In this connection a plea 
is made for a pure foods law in Co- 
lombia which will insure improvement 
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Mr. Wason’s entire background has in the production of lard as well as We | 
had to do with merchandising and man- other foods. Very little of the locally : 
agement problems. He was for many produced lard is a pure hog fat, much in pr 
owe director of merchandising of of it containing tallow some of which 

roctor & Collier Company in Cincin- is of very low grade. ‘ 
nati, where he worked on the problems ache een 
of many large middle western manu- and-s 
— aaa PLANT FEDERALLY INSPECTED, to tal 

ther plants owne vy anning, 0 ta 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., are the Putnam r An ————. by ~~ S. Bu. x 
Machine Works, Fitchburg, Mass., nasal . pi hs yr 2 that federal 
where heavy machine tools: have been a Bon aan aad Pine ay phere 
manufactured for over ninety-three ppijadel 4 us & Sat, very | 
years, and the Shaw Crane Works, Mus- iladelphia, Pa., was published in the 
kegon, Mich., founded in 1891, where seamed id ston of ge NATIONAL use SI 
Shaw overhead electric traveling cranes pea aie —— a been with- : 
or ae nly from a branch house at 507 insul: 
Callowhill st., closed several months 
5 a ago. Federal inspection is still main- out th 

HYGRADE ANNUAL FIGURES. tained at the main Pincus & Batt plant ; 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation at 218 Callowhill st. m pe 
— . -_ + paconyd loss Ps a iy 2 PEE hotte: 
972 for the fiscal year ended November | 
1, 1930. This is after depreciation, in- Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” DRY-] 
terest and special profit and loss cred- page for business opportunities or bar- * 
its of $229,365. gains in equipment. sumer 

—— 
Cold S Installati | 
old Storage installation your 
All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 7 
JOHN R. LIVEZEY we'd 

Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 

902 Woodward Bldg. "Washingt, Do. pve u 

——— 
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Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 
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as We base that statement on many, many years experience 
ek in producing transit refrigeration equipment of every type. 

“DRY-ICE” is immeasurably superior to the old ice- 

and-salt pack method...IF you use a body that is designed 
ye to take full advantage of it. 
leral That’s the sort of body Q.C. f? builds. It’s light but 
‘awn 
- very strong and economical to operate. ..so that you can 
| 
nae use smaller trucks carrying greater pay-load. It is uniquely 
Vith- 
de insulated, to maintain an even, equal temperature through- 
mn ° 
ro out the entire body ...so that you can deliver your products 
é in perfect condition over your longest haul in even the 
hottest weather. And it reduces your consumption of 
pe DRY-ICE . . . in some cases to only half the amount con- 
sumed by an ordinary body. 
~ | The exterior is very smoothly laid out, and will carry 
your advertisement attractively. 

The Q.C.f? body is well worth investigating .. . and 
| we'd like to tell you all about it. When you write, please 
a. 5 : : : 

give us an idea of your particular requirements. 
— 
— 


d. AMERICAN CAR anp FOUNDRY COMPANY 
: 30 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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RECEIPTS AND PRICES oF LIVESTOCK 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows the trend of prices and receipts of live- 
stock during the twevle months of 1930, compared with those of two years preceding. 


MEAT SUPPLIES IN 1930. 
(Continued from page 19.) 
farms and feedlots for further finish. 
The number of feeder pigs returned, 

however, is relatively small. 
Livestock Values Were Less. 


The livestock valuation at all points 
was considerably under that of a year 
earlier. This was attributable in part 
to the lower receipts and in part to the 
generally lower level at which all live- 
stock sold. 

At Chicago cattle receipts at 2,239,- 
042 were the smallest for the year 
since 1886 with the exception of ee 
They were valued at $205,600,000, 
round numbers $62,400,000 less ‘than > 

1929. The average price at which cattle 
sold at Chicago for the year was $11.05, 
compared with $13.40 in 1929. 

At Chicago 1,200 to 1,500 lb. steers 
moved at an average price for the year 
of $11.30, compared with $13.65 in 1929. 
This ranged from a low of $9.65 for the 
month of August to a high of $12.85 
for all of March. The average price 
during each of the first six months of 
the year was higher than the average 
in each of the last six months. 

The average price of fat cows and 
heifers for the year was $8.05, ranging 
from a low of $7.00 in Jul and $7.05 
in December to a high of $9.25 in the 
first month of the year, from which 


there was a gradual decline during the 
following six months. 


The year’s average on canners and 
cutters was $4.40, compared with $6.25 
in 1929. As in the case of other cattle, 
prices averaged higher during the first 
half of the year and lower during the 
second. November was the low month 
when the average was $3.20 and De- 
cember $3.25, while the highest point 
of the year was in the opening month, 
when average price was $5.85. 

Hog receipts at Chicago at 7,869,914, 
including 777,974 head received outside 
the Chicago stock yards, compared with 
8,192,951 received in 1929. The aver- 
age cost of these hogs for the year at 
$9.50 was 70c a hundred less than in 
1929, the valuation for the year total- 
ing $169,500,000. This was $25,900,000 
less than in the previous year. 

Chicago Hog Packing. 

Chicago hog packing in 1930 totaled 
6,083,619 head, compared with 6,361,707 
in 1929. While the 1930 pack was 
smaller than in either 1929 or 1928, it 
is well above that of 1927 and 1926. 
These totals include the _ so-called 
“down-town packing.” 

Downtown hog packing, which re- 
lates to hogs received direct and slaugh- 
tered outside the stockyards, is shown 
as follows, by months for each of the 
past four years: 


1930. 
69,890 


1929. 
97,878 


1928. 


January ..... on 076 


September 32 
October 
November 


December ... 95, 066 


am 960,029 817,018 
All Chicago Slaughters. 
Slaughter of all classes of livestock 
at Chicago, by months and for the year 
compared with the totals of each of the 
preceding four years, is shown in the 
following table: 
Cattle. Calves. 


129,018 45,519 
40,484 
50,060 


Totals. 


Cy ee 
February .... 
648 66,462 

82 55,836 

42,000 


40,429 
43,416 


September 
October 

November ... 106,029 30,386 
December ... 137,174 38,913 


Total 1930... 1 oe 337 540,707 *6,083,619 
Total 1929. ..1,659,001 643, bat *6, 361,707 
Total 1928.21 1769,291 734,805 *6, 394, 

Total 1927...1,971,401 073,399 *5,611,484 
Total 1926. ..2,244,006 707,200 *5,435,7 771 


*In 1930, “downtown’’ kers, 
Yards, slaughtered 777,974; in 1939, 
1928, 817,018, and in 1927, 460,368, whi 
counted in Stock Yards receipts and 

‘‘packing’’ figures. 
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Market Steady — Trade Quiet — Hog 
Movement Fair—Exports Still Lim- 
ited—Domestic Consumption Fair. 


Conditions the past week have not 
made for much change in the general 
position of the market. The hog move- 
ment has not been heavy but has seem- 
ly been quite ample for the current 
. packing and shipping requirements. 

Hog prices have ruled fairly steady. 
Shipments of products from packing 
points are keeping up fairly well. 

The price of hogs still continues dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory as compared with 
last year, but on the basis of feeding 
cost it is still on a fair level. The fig- 
ures of livestock movement for Decem- 
ber show a moderate increase in the 
receipt of cattle and calves, a consid- 
erable increase in the receipts of sheep 
but a decrease in the receipts of hogs. 

The local slaughter for December at 
the 65 markets also shows an increase 
in cattle, calves and sheep but a de- 
crease in hogs. 

For 1930, local slaughter of cattle 
showed a decrease of 227,608, compared 
with the preceding year. Compared 
with the 5-year average, local slaughter 
of cattle showed a decrease of 1,205,674 
head. The local slaughter of calves, 
compared with the 5-year average, 
showed a decrease of 386,910. Local 
slaughter of hogs, compared with the 

revious year, showed a decrease of 
3,036,989, and compared with the 5- 
year average, a decrease of 2,276,118. 
The local slaughter of sheep and lambs 
showed an increase of 2,321,392, com- 
pared with the previous year, and an 
increase of 3,503,293 compared with the 
5-year average. 

Sheep Slaughter Heavy. 

The increase in sheep slaughter, con- 
sidering their lighter weight, by no 
means offset the decrease in slaughter 
of hogs, cattle and calves. While some 
of this loss was offset by the more 
moderate export movement of hog prod- 
ucts, there seems to be reason to be- 
lieve that the domestic distribution was 
also influenced to a considerable extent. 

The totals of animal weights and of 
total product weights do not show any 
influence of the drought and its effect 
as a factor in forcing marketing of un- 
finished stock. The increase in the sheep 
slaughter may have possibly been the 
result of poor range conditions, and to 
some extent forced marketing. But for 
the increase in supply of sheep and 
lambs, the total of products weights 
would apparently have been sufficiently 
short to have had considerable influence 
in the price situation. 

PORK—A fair demand and a steady 
market were noted at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $28.50; family, $29.50; 
fat backs, $20.00@26.50. 

LARD—A moderate demand and a 
steadier tone was noted at New York. 
Prime western was quoted at $9.05@ 
9.15; middle western, $8.95@9.05; New 
York City, 85c; refined continent, 
92c; South America, 9%c; Brazil kegs, 
10%c; compound, car lots, 9%c; small- 
er lots, 10c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
Was quoted at January price; loose lard, 
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Provision and Lard Markets 
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70c under January; leaf lard, 90c under 
January. 

BEEF—A routine demand and a 
steady market was reported at New 
York. Mess purely nominal; packet, 
$15.00@16.00; family, $17.00@18.00; 
extra India mess, $34.00@36.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








DOMINICAN LARD RULES. 


Regulations governing the importa- 
tion of lard into the Dominican Re- 
public are expected to become effective 
the middle of January, according to a 
decree of the Dominican department of 
health and welfare issued November 
15, as published in the Santo Domingo 
press. 

This decree requires the registration 
at the department of health and wel- 
fare of the name and trademark under 
which the product is to be introduced; 
registration of the full name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer; and sub- 
mission of an exact copy, duly certified 







by the consular authorities of that 
country of the analysis of the product 
which must specify the place from 
which the grease is obtained, whether 
it is really pure pork grease or a mix- 
ture of pure pork grease with any other 
inferior grease of animal or vegetable 
origin, such as white grease, and the 
proportion of the mixture if it be a mix- 
ture. 

Whenever the department sees fit it 
can order an analysis of samples of 
lard in order to check on the submitted 
analysis. Shipments of lard not in ac- 
cordance with the requirements will be 
immediately re-shipped to the port of 
origin and the importer fined. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
is seeking official confirmation of this 
decree and its provisions, also the meth- 
od of test to be adopted for detection of 
white grease. 

~~ Qe 


ADMITTING FOREIGN CASINGS. 

Admission of animal casings orig- 
inating in a foreign country which are 
shipped from another foreign country 
on a continuation certificate will not 
be permitted unless disinfected upon 
arrival in the United States, according 








Hogs Show Increasing Cut-Out Losses 


Average hog costs for the week were 
slightly higher than a week earlier al- 
though prices of Thursday were at 
about the same level of the previous 
Thursday. 

Receipts for the first four days at 
Chicago were slightly larger than in 
the same period of last week and, as 


has been the case for some weeks past, 
heavy hogs predominated. Light hogs 
were in good demand and commanded 
the higher prices. 

Prices of hams, pork loins, lard and 
trimmings were weak which resulted 
in no improvement in the cut-out value 
of hogs, and in the case of all but the 
lightest average a considerable increase 
in the cutting loss. Packers are plac- 
ing stocks from current runs in their 
cellars and freezers at a higher cost 
over market value than they have been 
in recent weeks. This slowly climbing 
cost must be watched, especially in the 
case of heavier, fatter cuts which are 


not so popular in general consumer de- 
mand. 

The consumptive trade is slow, stocks 
have been accumulating and hog runs 
in the light of outlet have been heavy. 
Whether or not even the current lower 
level for hogs can be maintained is 
something of a question. 

It is a time when packers must watch 
their hog yields closely. Quick turn- 
over on product is not apparent at this 
time and product must go into storage 
with the understanding that to original 
cost considerable carrying charges must 
be added. A better employed public 
will relieve the situation quickly but 
even then it is a question whether 
price levels can be brought up for some 
time to come. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog and product costs at 
Chicago during the first four days of 
the week show larger cutting losses 
than a week earlier. How do they com- 
pare with the results in your plant, Mr. 
Packer ? 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Begalar WAMB 2. cccssccccceccccvcccsvesscsencs $2.25 $1.93 $1.82 $1.79 
PD cbs kaedes diaaeds cbsupeetetssvegene eds F -50 46 46 
PE WN Fa a's 6s Koc Wo ckewtbaiinddatheewoures ‘ .48 .48 48 
Pork loins (blade im) ..........ccccccccccccess 1.16 1.08 -74 -73 
Belhies, Light. 2... cccccvsccccccccendsvescoscees a 1.73 .83 32 
Beliiem, RBORVY .nccccccccvvcccccccsecsccccccngs eee oese -53 1.05 
We NE kin cc dc accoeas Uaiere oes esbaesecnes obien .09 32 .46 
Plates OMG JOWIS 2... ccsccsccccccccsccvesevcese 11 13 -16 -20 
BROW BORE occ cccvccccccccccccccccccvscccccccces -14 15 16 16 
BD. Gi Wem, POMR. Whe: cc ccsce seve ccccccscceces 1.02 1.16 1.02 .94 
BOWS TI isis creer dc cesecccecssctvesvcsceees .09 .08 : .08 .08 
Romular CrimMMiInge © 2... cece eck ccecasececs -10 -10 10 -10 
BOGE aoc ce hike IUE ine aweals Saebinss -08 -08 -08 .03 
PPT Tere rr Te tee Crees Ue ke -02 -O1 -01 -01 
NeCk DOMES ..cccccccccccccccccencccseesecceses 04 .03 -03 .03 
Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.) $7.96 $7.50 $6.77 $6.84 

Total cutting yield ..0..ccccccccassaseccene 66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from this sum 
the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


$ .58 $ .94 $ 
99 88 


1 $ .81 
7 2.33 


toe 
to 


2 


1 
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By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every packing house and rendering 
plant purpose. All embody the origi- 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 

s with less power, adjust- 
able grindi 





g plates to overcome wear 
and quicker adjustments and repairs. 


WELIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 3 OI VERIEER co. 





8 NORTH 9th ST. UIs, — 
New York Francisco 
37 W. ne cage St. 15 Park Row 387 Rialto Bldg. 

















SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 
Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 

362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


























to instructions issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry under date 
of January 10, 1931, in Circular Letter 
No. 1687. Such casings must be ac- 
companied by a certificate as required 












CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 

Imports of meat and lard into Canada 
during November, 1930, with compari- 
sons for the same period last year, are 
given by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 











corse! 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended January 17, 1931: 


. HA ULD 
in B. A. I. Order 305 (THE NATIONAL tistics as follows: MS AND WILTSHIRES, DING 
PROVISIONER, May 7, 1927, page 37). Nov., 1930. Nov., 1929. : Jan. 1, 
The full text of the recent B. Lbs. "Value. Lbs. ” Value. -_ ee a 
ruling is as follows: “Animal casings Beef, fresh, chilled, .4 o98 272,492 $32,136 17, 18, 10, 
originating in a foreign country which ycutton and’ ‘lamb, ie Sa Mibs. Mibs. Mibe. rite 
are shipped from another foreign Se SSE, oa, pene. ASN 2A58 o WEN f6<-8 eos eeis 145 1,015 466 1,134 
country to the United States will not pore’ fresi, ‘chilied , 88 To Belgium ........ wise sakyipo) 7 aan 
be admitted upon a continuation certifi- or frozen ...... 75,411 13,003 38,752 3,218 al S| ae 
cate. Such casings must be accom- “itined trogen 1,141 227 5,278 2,414 QUA ww weee ners. 11 4% te 
panied by a certificate in the form re- Bacon | and hams, Other countries .... 27 261 36 il 
quired by B. A. I. Order 305 issued by Beet pickled in 45,298 6,283 750,181 106,785 BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
the appropriate government authority  bbis. ........... 3.638 747 54,373 6,182 i Carnie se eeeees oe 2 See 
of the country from which the casings canned west incl. 193,449 19,867 584,431 76,927 United Kingdom °:+ 1,079 1,744 734 3,868 
were last shipped, or be disinfected pried or’ smoked — Europe ...... = 3 of a 
. . : ” » i RAR UUDR ccc ceseccevece a 
upon arrival in the United States. ggg a 9,332 3,173 26,505 7,568 Other countries 3 124 13 58 
venience Saas ae 645,807 73,290 1,715,726 188,557 LARD 
ates “ary” salted. oo RR re 8,924 11,906 12,566 27,067 
CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. = tana": cass ae ds75 60,058 7.037 To, Germany <<... 1,075 1.368 8,208 Sp 
—Gak (ci vaan Yeahs ........ pe é 
Exports of meats and lard from 2rd, compounds. .-280,206 26,008 82,389 7.426 United Kingdom... 4,855 6,722 5,158 12'a4 
Canada in November, 1930, according to _ not cleaned .......... vee 13,696 Other Europe ...... 525 939 = 848 1,685 
the Dominion Bur f Statisti ith Sausage _ casings, OUR .ccccccsconeds 1,078 1,186 1,275 3,055 
Y eau 0 atistics, Wl <TR fi 5: aha ee ee a ce 31,882 Other countries .... 891 1,312 1,794 2,802 
comparisons, were as follows: P PICKLED PORK. 
Nov., 1930. Noyv., 1929. SS rrr ee 287 249 64 47 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. CANADIAN MEATS TO U.S. To United Kingdom. 16 ae Hi 
Beef, fresh... .427, ,662 2,783, J ° er Europe ...... eeee 39 
Bock, fresh. S000 $50,062 2,788,700 $200,005 = Exports of livestock and meats from Canada ............ 342 «105 s = 
poured = 749,200 175,754 2,283,600 552, Canada to the United States for De- Other countries .... 29 56 300i 
ork, brine ....201,800 31,953 212,900 21,922 Cember, 1930, with comparisons are re- TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Other | meats, ported by Dominion Live Stock Branch Week ended January 17, 1981. 
6 kote 52,999 1,648,700 91,185 as follows: Hams and Pickled 
Mutton R lamb, g shoulders. Bacon. Lard. k, 
fresh ........ 9,800 3,643 29,400 6,362 C., Dec., Mibs. Mlbs. MIbs. MM ibes. 
Pork, fresh 41,800 10,743 184,500 44,468 1930. 1929. Total 145 1,366 8.924 28f 
Canned meats, SN Oo ctubepengdees cues 525 eR et 6 ‘< ‘112 1 
Dinsie os% 7,533 1,515 16,002 3,576 Calves, No. ....cccccccscccees 221 tee. eS . a ~ : 
Pork, “ary salted 9,000 2,056 157,900 33,167 Hogs, No. ........eeeeeeeeees 13 88 Port Huron ........ 709 mn 
Beef, pickled in Se eee eee 139 Key West ......... fee ae | 583 4 
barrels ...... 7,200 1,054 154,400 21,910 PMS sbassedsumenessc sey 62, 1,685,500 New Orleans ....... 29 25 1,326 2% 
Seb op sues soc 2'300 376 ;200 8,775 Bacon, Ibs. ..........-..0.... 101,100 197,000" Seen wee 107 (1 340 6139 6 
Lard compound. 17,900 2,117 A 1,292 ME, OR. os concede siessseves 137,200 83,300 Philadelphia ....... < , 
Sausage casings ..... RPE BUG | cacasee 67,9385 Mutton, Ibs..............eeee- 400 2,100 Portland, Me. ...... .... ae 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
x T Hams and 
PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. shoulders, Bacon, 
The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under Exported to: mi 
federal inspection in October, 1930, are reported, with comparisons, by the U. S. United Kingdom (Petal)... cccs kes 107 10 
* a NUNN. ob shes cbc dees sees sabeaaeee PR 
Department of Agriculture as follows: BOE TS eae U 0 ksi esac senda sede eae 107 7 
Average wt. Per cent of Manchester ........seeeeeseeeeeeees toes eee 
per animal. live weight. Production Glasgow see ees tte a eer eee ee eseeseees esve oree 
: ay Other United Kingdom.............. 65 
3 ss os .¢ $ Lard, 
RS z s° g= ee as aS 625 Exported to: 
anny) OT ree ae ss Bo Zs 3s 5% Germany (Total) . 
aHbQ 88 xbR $8 Hbe 2685) «6©S8 0880 BES Hamburg ......... 
ate Se Pete Se “Sey 5” on> Other Germany 
-) ee &e os ori 
‘Lbs Ine, Pet. Pet Mibs. Mlbs. Mibs. M1b 84 
b 5 . . 1s S. iS. ct. 
Edible beef offalt........ 38.59 33.95 4.05 3.57 317,271 28,525 28,616 28,176 98.73 CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 
e beef offal......... 31.61 29.70 3.32 3.12 259,532 26,621 25,937 24,649 92.59 i 
Cattle hides ............ 62.89 63.61 6.60 6.69 519.772 58.246 52,601 53.176 Cold storage holdings of meats im 
Edible calf fats. 0.0.010. zt 130 0.72 0.69 5,5 626 492 3 90.73 Canada as of Jan. 1, 1931, as reported 
e | rs -23 7.20 4.07 3.82 31,985 2,856 2,262 3,148 110.22 ini i $ 
a ea a oko, SE 35.26 29.20 15.24 1316 1,600,140 105,560 128.951 101,672 96.32 by the Dominion Live Stock Branch 
Edible hog offal........: 733 47.22 «©3817 «= 3.25 332,893 23,597 28,468 25,139 106.58 Jan.1, Dec Jan. 1, Oxe ae 
Pork trimmings ......... 14.55 15.98 6.28 7.20 657,917 47,212 57,936 55,641 117.85 1931. 1930. 1930. Jan. 1 
Inedible hog grease?...... 273 353 #1238 117 124,216 9,373 10,453 9,043 96.48 Beef ...11,546,604 11,579,772 23, 049,329 eo 
Sheep edible fatt...22./.: 18 167 221 211 28,854 2434 2424 2'880 118.32 Veal ;.. 2,002,357 2'537 A Be 
Sheep edible offal :::7..: 214 207 260 2.61 33,895 2'442 2887 3/570 146.19 Pork |. -1%, ,582,105 19,171,375 28 068, 516 29 
utton 
*Unrendered. *Rendered. lamb . 6,855,488 7,250,633 8,650,621 ape 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—Decided weakness con- 
tinued the feature in the tallow market 
the past week. The producer is still 
up against the problem of having to 
reduce prices to bring about sales, 
owing to the well stocked-up position 
of consumers and the low levels pre- 
vailing for competing oils. It was esti- 
mated that upwards of 250,000 lbs. of 
extra sold at 4%c, f.o.b. New York, a 
decline of %c, and a new low for the 
downward movement. 

There were subsequent rumors of 
business at 4%c f.o.b. These were not 
definitely confirmed. Sales of No. 1 
tallow were said to have been made at 
New York at 4c f.o.b. In practically 
all quarters, the market was regarded 
as unsteady for extra at 4%c f.o.b. 
Offerings were fair, it was understood, 
while buyers were displaying very little 
interest for nearby stuff although 
showing some interest in futures. — Re- 

rts that considerable whale oil is 
due next month for one of the large 
soapers appeared to create bearish sen- 
timent in some directions. 

At New York, special loose ‘was 
quoted 4c; extra, 4%c; edible, 6c nom- 


he Chicago, the market was quiet 
and easy, with sales of prime packer 
basis 44%c Chicago prompt shipment. 
Edible was quoted at 5%4c; fancy, 4%4c; 
No. 1, 44%4c; No. 2, 34 @3%c. ; 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Australia 
tallow was weaker and 38d@1s 6d low- 
er than the previous week. Fine was 
quoted at 26s 9d and good mixed at 
22s 9d. 

STEARINE—The market was rather 
quiet at New York but was easy in 
tone. Oleo was quoted at 7% @7%c. 
At Chicago, trade was slow, and the 
market was about steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 744c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was weak- 
er but more active on the decline. Some 
domestic trade and export business was 
put through. At New York, extra was 
quoted at 7%@8c; medium, 7@7%c; 
lower grades, 6%c. 

At Chicago, the market was mod- 
erately active and weaker. Extra was 
quoted at 74c, but there were intima- 
tions that buyers could do better than 
that level. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was fair and 
the market was barely steady. Edible 
at New York was quoted at 12%c; ex- 
tra winter, 9%4c; extra, 914c; extra No. 
1, 9c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
hand-to-mouth, although some reported 
a little more interest. The undertone 
was barely steady. Pure at New York 
was quoted at 11%c; extra, 9%c; No. 
1, 9¢; cold test, 16c. 

GREASES—tThe weakness in the tal- 
low market and lack of any particular 

emand for greases from consumers 
made for distinctly unsettled conditions 
in the grease market. A fair business 
passed at the lower levels, but buyers 
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appeared to be cautious, as there was 
little encouragement in the news sur- 
rounding the markets as a whole. The 
fact that soapers are well stocked up 
makes for a continuance of the buy- 
ers’ market, and little change in this 
situation is looked for in the imme- 
diate future, particularly until condi- 
tions in other soapers’ materials dis- 
play a change for the better. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 342@4c, according to quality; 
A white, 3% @4c; B white, 3% @3%c; 
choice white, 54%4c nominal. 

At Chicago, an extremely quiet mar- 
ket prevailed in greases. Conditions 
were purely nominal and the market 
appeared to be in an awaiting position. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 3% 
@3%c; yellow, 3%4c; B white, 3%@ 
3%c; A white, 4% @4%c; choice white, 
all hog, 4c. 

re 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, January 22, 1931. 
: Blood. 
Producers continue to ask $3.00. Sales 


have been made at this figure. 
Unit 


Ground and unground..........cccesseeceees $3.00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
The market continues to gain 
strength. Sales have been made at 
$3.25&10c, Chicago. 
Unit Ammonia. 
trenené, 11% to 12% he is 3.25 & 10c 


. 6 to 8% ammonia.... 25 & 10c 
pe eee ee ere 2.40@2.60 


WE OE cis eecnacay sans aasien @35.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Steam bone meal, special feeding, 


Per Ton. 
D ter tankage, meat meal....... $ $50.00 
Mone and bone scraps, 50% $ 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and buyers are not 
showing much interest. ucers are 
asking $2.50@2.60, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
2.60 & 10c 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am.§ 2. 
Low 


sat ln cs etm sR coguaSe © 
ie ° . od ie 
HROOE MONE osc nccccsces pare 2. 2.40 


Cracklings. 

The crackling market is up another 
5c and demand continues fair. Pro- 
ducers are asking 65@70c. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground, per ee 

‘unit’ protein wéges Uses eteages ve s+0$ .65@ .70 


Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 
Soft pred, f, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @32.00 
Steam ground, 8 & 50............+- 22. 23.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 18. 20.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $65.00@100.00 
BEER, SRN. WOM ss 6 cov dccccscasendes 50.00@ 70.00 
CURIS: MOIS cg nseccvccedcassaeccedu 20. 25.00 
SR OR os cavicccespaccatecnceonn 16. 17.00 


Ss 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 


Per Ton. 
ME ic vcivaccechubsaeweticauie $28.00@30.00 
CEE WOE 6 ndnvebiicccnacuecceeeucnne’s 42.00@45.00 
Hide trimming (Old style) ......... 28.00@30.00 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 20.00@22.00 
ED -o'ccnneesheserigiesedsvees 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 20. 23.00 
BeNOR, PINE ox vaaticecaesaseacuess 28.00@30.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 2 @ 2% 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market is showing 
only seasonable activity. 


Summer coil and field dried........... 14%@ 1\%e 
black winter, per Ib......... os 6c 
» grey, ter, per Ib....... 4 5c 
Cattle switches, each*.............0..- %y@ 2c 
* According to count. 
—_q-—_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 21, 1931.—As there 

was quite a large quantity of tankage 

for sale in the local market, unground 

material declined to $2.50 and 10c f.o.b. 

New York and several sales have been 

made at this figure. Ground tankage is 

not moving very rapidly and this ma- 
terial was offered at $2.75 and 10c. 

Cracklings were a little easier in 
price and the 50% material was offered 
at 60c per unit. 

Blood held fairly firm at about $2.85 
to $3.00 and stocks of this material are 
fairly well cleaned up. 

Quite a number of sales of sulphate 
of ammonia were reported a little un- 
der the market. 


a 


DANISH CANNED HAMS. 

Danish canned hams were quoted in 
the Philippine Islands on December 1 
at 36c per Ib. in cases containing 6 tins 
of 9 to 16 Ibs. each; 38c per Ib. in cases 
containing 12 tins of 7 to 9 lbs. per tin. 
These are boneless, cured, smoked and 
of lean selection. The same quality of 
picnics in cases of 8 tins, weighing 7 
to 9 Ibs. per tin, were quoted at 31c, 
while sausage in cases of 55 lbs. net 
was priced at 44c per Ib. 

$e 


DANISH HOG KILL IN 1930. 


Danish hog slaughters in 1980 totaled 
6,110,600 head, compared with 4,864,491 
head slaughtered in 1929, according to 
cabled reports to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 


January 24, 193 
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lephants 


Honrszs can pull a circus wagon along a dirt road—they 
can buckle down and haul it through a little sand or mud. 
But when it bogs in the mire—when everyday horse power 
fails—it’s time to bring up the elephants! 
There comes a time in business when sales slow up—when 
buyers hesitate—when merchandise won’t move. All the 
plans that worked so well when the road was smooth some- 
how seem to lose their power to pull. 
But there is a motive power that gets right under the 
load at a time like this. It’s the concentrated power of the 
- business press. 
For here is the shortest, quickest, most economical 
route to your selected market. In time of stress, particularly, 
\ the leaders in every industry turn to their business papers. 
There are business papers in the trade or industry 
you serve that are being read now by men eager to 
know what you have to offer. 


You can use these papers with concentrated force at sur- 
prisingly little cost. 


You can use them quickly to do the job you want done, now. 


Advertisers who know their elephants have already 
brought them up for 1931. 


Tue AssociaTED ff) Business Papers 


INCORPORATED 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 4 NEW YORK 


EEN 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 
An analysis of the cottonseed oil 
situation for August to December, 1390, 
inclusive, with comparisons, prepared 
by Aspegren & Co., follows: 
MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 


























Tons received. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
45,434 41,606 
336,129 239.069 
1,040,865 917,344 
1,323,103 1,490,757 
, 764,068 
578,087 572,736 
4,126,561 4,025,580 
Tons Crushed. 
August 106 508 100.023 
Ee snnlipeeanees: 560, 797 489, 
NE -609-<e0d.¢u> ve ss 936,743 902,039 
November ......+sse00+ 801,800 779,061 
-ssbaecaccous 669,264 626,952 
Eee seeesenss 3,135,202 2,917,123 
On hand end * month. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Tons. Tons. 
BEE ccancctdoseeses 214,965 160,652 
DEP once seehoaee 1,081,393 1,177,666 
November ..........++. 1,082,518 1,162,673 
Dece: sahesees eee 991,341 1,108,457 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Tons. Tons. 
Betimated seed receipts 
at crude mills, season 
4,985,050 5,021,657 
45,434 41,606 
5,080,484 5,063,263 
eee | 2,917,123 
Repay 991,841 "1,108,457 
Seed still to be received 903,923 1,037,683 





991,341 tons seed on hand at 300 a crude oil 
per ton are ——— to 297,402,300 . crude oil, 
which a t 9 per —. wedtais 270,636, - 
093 Ibs. pA oil, or 676,590 bb 

903,923 tons seed still og fel at 300 Ibs. 
crude oil per ton are equivalent to 271,176,900 
Ibs. crude oil, which at 9 per cent refinin, loss, 
equals 246,776,979 Ibs. refined oil or 616,927 bbls. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLIS. 
























——Pounds produced.—— 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
On hd. begin. of season 2,403,447 10,973,358 
DEBE ccccccccccsccce 321,710 35,217,974 
168,457,581 149,120,542 
288,928,955 277,467,876 
239,912,744 244,106,738 
201,621,266 194,838,916 
946,645,653 911,725,404 
—Shipments. 
1930-31. 
Lbs. 
August ...cccccceeeeess 37,780,468 26,025,680 
October ..... cieceseses 268,211,088  246,835.453 
Me eee 237,778,578 248,569,539 
DONINEE  eccvccccccces 188,898 854 193,358,278 
PENNE Ssovkweseesatas 870,979,992 837,314,257 
On hand end of month. 
1930-81. 1929-30. 
Tons. Tons. 
August ....cccccceeee- 18,944,689 20,165,652 
September ............ 45,091,216 46,760,887 
October ...........-+-. 60,809,083 77,393,310 
December ............ 75,665,661 74,411,147 
ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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DISTRIBUTION ORUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Nov. 30, 1930. Dec. 31, 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 





At mills ...cccccee sees 62,943,249 75,665,661 
At refineries .......... 12,368,824 12,915,676 
In transit to refineries 
and consumers ..... 39,282,905 25,667,085 
OGG wos cccuksdnncs 114,594,978 114,248,422 


114,248,422 Ibs. crude oil at 9 per cent re yo | 
_— “equals 103,966,064 lbs. ial 4 oil, or 359, 91 


CRUSH PER TON. 


During November, 801,800 tons seed putas 
239,912,744 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 
per ton, or 15.0 per cent, compared with rate 7 i 


cent last year. 

During December, 669,264 tons seed Jeeta 

201,621,266 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 301.2 Ibs., 
per ton, or 15.1 per cent, compared with 15.5 per 
cent last year. 
* Total, 3,135,202 tons seed produced 944,242,206 
Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 301.2 lIbs., per ton, 
or 15.1 per cent, compared with 15.4 per cent 
last year. 


REFINED OIL. 
——Pounds produced. 














1930-31. 1929-30. 
On hd. begin. of season 301,609,092 338,619.933 
GORE: ccanveqursess 524,533 876,555 
September 102,460,311 84,351,291 
October 232,179,418 210,635,239 
November 215,404,607 214, 236.866 
December 188,823,361 189,354,686 
TE .nccccsves owacee 1,067,001,322 1,060,074,570 
—Delivered consumers.— 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
August ...... ereceonce 127,860,157 130,813,857 
September ...... 6 525, 139,597, 
October 2000s sene + 151,816,462 154,445,283 
Tee 119,715, 8,995,524 
eeccccccese 110;474,450 90,763,322 
WeReh cc ccccccnnscnss 638,392,052 634,615,349 
On hand end of month. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Lbs. > 
August ccccccccccscecs 273. 230,682,631 
Se vececeeeceee 174,207,919 175,436,569 
CEE do cessanban acon 570,87: 1.626.525 
November ..........-.+. 350,260,359 326,867,857 
ears 428,609,270 459, 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Nov. 30, 1930. Dec. 31, 1930. 
Lbs. 





Lbs. 
At refineries .......... 335,003,234 416,043,577 
At other places ...... 2,403,649 2,424,418 
In transit from refin.. 12'853;476 10,141,275 
Tete vccccccccvecces 350,260,359 428,609,270 
AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 
During November, 235,020,219 lbs. crude oil 
elded 215,404,607 lbs. refined oil, 8.35 per cent 
oss, compared ae 7.94 per cent loss last year. 


During Decem 206,990,292 Ibs. crude oil 
elded ‘4 ‘98, 855,360 ibs. refined oil, 8.77 per cent 
oss, compared with 8.13 per cent loss last year. 
Total, 830,958,817 lbs. crude oil yielded 765,392,- 
230 lbs. refined oil, 


-89 per = loss, compared 



































with 7.74 per cent’ loss last year 
SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 
Export pounds.—— 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
ececccccccare 1,124,003 613,930 
ee 1,260,425 436,629 
6sssne 2,045,945 491,070 
pesepiehcea 1,385,973 370,573 
. .Not available 486,571 
. Not available 2,398,773 
Domestic pounds. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
126,736,064 130,190,027 
435 139. 160,724 
149, 770,517 153,954,218 
: .._ 118,319,150 118,624,961 
esevenscece ‘Not available 90,276,751 
DE cusccspasveece Not available 632,216,576 
Total pounds. 
1930-31. 1929-30. 
Bust ..ccce eccccscee 127,860,157 130,813,857 
September ........se- 525,860 -853 
EE ccciecsestae wees 151,816,462 154,445,283 
November ............. 119,715,128 118,995,534 
m! sesecccecece 110,474,450 90,763,322 
eer 638,392,052 634,615,349 
REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 
———Produced.——_—_ 
1930-81. 1929-30. 
Old crop stock .. ° 754,023 846.550 
cocvee ° 66,311 57,191 
° 256,151 210,878 
October ° 580,448 526,588 
November . ° , 535,592 
m| 00 ° 472,058 473,387 








2,650,186 

















1929-30, 
‘it 
November . ae 
December . 1,00 
1929-30, 
Refined oil on hand... 1,071,523 1,063,645 
> on hand will pro- ere.200 
Crude soit’ on ‘hand will : ToL 
aneseceseoss 259,915 
Seed still to be received 616,927 ma 
Sa 2,624,955 842, 295 
Less approximate %, 
over for end of season 
Ome. FZ, TERR s cccec ces 750,000 804,438 
Anea for coming 7 
Sob kabsie kines 1,874,955 2,087,827 
Ounsumption for first 
pekbbyasad bse *319,196 *317,08 
Monthly average avail- 
able for last 7 mos. $267,851 *291,18 
Monthly average avail- 
able for all 12 mos.. 289,245 *302,080 


*Actual. tAvailable. 


PROTEST PALM OIL RULING, 

Representatives of the dairy indus 
try, at a hearing held before U. §. ie 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Burnet, 
have been given the opportunity to pro 
‘test the ruling of the internal revente 
department exempting from the tax of 
10c Ib., oleomargarine manufactured 
from unbleached refined palm oil. 

Among those present at this 
who expressed their views were a con- 
siderable number of senators and cor 
gressmen, and men engaged in 
and marketing dairy prodeie 

Strong opposition has _ developed 
among New York dairy _ interests 
against the ruling. Under the New 
York law white oleomargarine be 
sold if appropriately labeled. 
ficially-colored margarine may not be 
manufactured or sold. 

In New York, the courts have ruled, 
margarine which is made naturally yel- 
low by the use of animal or vi 
fats or oils may be sold unless proof 
is offered that there was a conscious 
selection of materials designed to make 
a substance to reproduce butter, and 
that the legislature can not prohibit the 
sale of wholesome food articles. 

Ohio dairymen are also up in arms 
against the ruling. The Ohio Daiy 
Products Association, with headquarters 
at Columbus, has taken up the fight 
and will join similar organizations i 

other states in a protest against 
ruling. 

As reported in THE NATIONAL Pro- 
VISIONER of January 17, several “ 
margarine bills have been i in 
Washington. Three of these seek 4 
prevent the purchase of margarine 
government institutions and se 
while the fourth imposes a tax of I 
Ib. on oleomargarine colored 
what constitutes yellow coloring 
defined. Hearings on these four 
were held January 21 to 24. 


-——e——_ 
DEC. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


December oleomargarine productio® 
as shown by revehue stamp sales: 
Dec., 1930. Dec., 19% 
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Trade Fair—Market Stronger—Crude 
Tight—Seed Firmly Held — Cash 
Trade Reports Mixed—Allied Mar- 
kets Steady—Cotton Acreage De- 
crease Upwards Ten Per Cent Ex- 
pected. 

The turnover in cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 

+ week was fair in volume, but 
not large. A feature of the market was 
increasing interest from several quar- 
ters. There was a little more refiners’ 
interest, as well as a little more com- 
mission house trade, which resulted in 
more activity amongst the professional 
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appeared to be no change in the seed 
situation. Some trade factors are still 
quoting seed at $23.00 per ton bid, and 
up to $30.00 per ton asked. 

Cash trade reports were mixed. A 
good many complained of a small busi- 
ness passing, but at the same time re- 
ported fairly good deliveries against 
old contracts. Others reported a fairly 
good cash business and estimated that 
January consumption would probably 
run around 275,000 bbls., compared with 
322,000 bbls. a year ago. There were 
those, on the other hand, who expect 
this month’s distribution to fall as 
much as 75,000 bbls. under the same 
time last year. 

In one quarter it was said that dis- 
tribution the balance of the season will 
be sufficient large to make for a better 
oil market. The possibility that the 
cotton acreage will be decreased con- 
siderably has influenced refiners to se- 
cure as much of a stock as possible 
for the inbetween season’s demand. 
Reports in the cotton trade and from 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 22, 1931.— 
Crude cotton oil advanced %@%c in 
all directions this week on buying or- 
ders from packers and leading refiners. 
There was freer selling than for weeks 
past at 6%c for Texas and 6%c for 
Valley. Refined is steady, but little is 
changing hands. Seven cents is bid for 
err loose, New Orleans; 7%c 
asked. 


. Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 22, 1931,— 


Crude cottonseed oil very dull but firm 
at 6%c; forty-one per cent protein cot- 
tonseed meal, $26.25; loose cottonseed 
hulls, $8.75. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 22, 1931.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $22.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 6@6%c; 
forty-three per cent meal, $27.00; hulls, 
$10.00; mill run linters, 14%@2%c. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 





the South were to the effect that the 
acreage would be cut 10 per cent or 
more. This is decidedly important. In 
most cases, also, the new crop will be ° 
raised as cheaply as possible and 
little fertilizer will be bought owing to 
the low levels prevailing for the white 
commodity. 

The run of hogs to market continues 
rather liberal, and lard prices have 
ruled steady the past week. The trend 
in cotton has been slightly firmer, and 
the allied markets had very little in- 
fluence upon oil. At the same time, 
tallow at New York sold at 4%c f.o.b., 
a new low. The point again was made 
that foreign oils, as well as greases, 
display no rallying tendencies what- 
whatsoever. 

How much influence the other oils 
and greases may have on cotton oil in 
the immediate future, is questionable. 
For some time past cotton oil has been 
above the soap kettle level, and the 
foreign oils have cut little figure in the 
domestic market owing to the high im- 
port duty. 

COCOANUT OIL — Consuming de- 
mand was again quiet. The market was 
barely steady, being influenced some- 
what by the tallow developments as 
well as pending bills at Washington de- 
signed to tax margarine made from 
cocoanut and other oils, and to prohibit 
importation of foreign fats for marga- 
rine manufacture. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 4%@b5c. At the Pa- 
cific Coast, tanks were quoted at 4%c. 

CORN OIL—Consuming demand was 
quieter the past week, and the market 
developed an easier trend. Prices were 
quoted at 7%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Interest was 
rather flat in this quarter, and the mar- 
ket nominally unchanged. Domestic 
crude at New York was quoted at 644c; 
f.o.b. western mills, 6c. 


PALM OIL—tThere was little or no 
business and nothing other than rou- 
tine interest in this quarter the past 
week. The further break in tallow 
made for holding-off attitude on the 
part of buyers. Offerings were not 
pressed. At New York, Nigre spot was 
quoted 4%@4%c; shipment, 4%c; 
Lagos for shipment, 4%c; Sumatra, 
nearby, 5% @54c; shipment, 5c. 
PALM KERNEL OIL — Consuming 




















ment. While there was some fresh 
_— =e pressure on the late months, 
201.1 the volume was again limited, as crude 
302,080 was not coming out freely and there 
was no pressure of seed. 
Considerable switching from March 
to July on the part of commission 
G. houses continued in evidence, refiners 
indus- taking the March and selling the July. 
S. In The ring crowd were against the 
: bulges, but the market showed a 
urnet, stronger tone. Although advances 
O pro- were moderate. they were well main- 
vente tained. It was apparent that the orderly 
tax of marketing of the balance of the crop 
etured was having a sustaining influence on 
; prices as well as encouraging seme 
paring speculative buying inthe futures market. 
a Con Both packers and refiners were in 
d con- the market for crude. Southeast and 
irying Valley sold at 6%4c, with that figure 
bid, the market showing gains of %c 
eloped over the recent low point. In Texas, 
terests the market was 6c nominal. Some of 
New the larger refiners were not in the mar- 
nay be ket as ‘buyers, and reports indicated 
that packers brought about the upturn. 
not be That the latter were buyers was rather 
: surprising, and indicated that packers 
- ruled, were encountering a fair oil and com- 
ly yel pound business notwithstanding the 
yetable ne maa relative cheapness of 
; proof pure lard. 
nscious Cash Trade Small. 
dy In some oil quarters, the impression 
rit he prevailed that packers were inclined to 
ib: push compound for the time being to 
enable the building up of lard stocks. 
n arms Whether or not the latter is true, the 
Dairy crude markets were tight, the mills 
at having accomplished sufficient business 
ie in to lift pressure of supplies off their 
ry hands for the immediate future. There 
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interest was rather moderate, but the 
market ruled steady. Bulk oil at New 
York was quoted 4.95@5c; tanks, 54c 
nominal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market in 
the East was firm and business was 
rather quiet. Cable offerings were more 
strongly held owing to the rise ,in the 
peseta. At New York, spot foots were 
quoted at 642 @7c; shipment foots, 6%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil at New York was quiet, but 
the market was steady. Offerings were 
light and well held. Southeast and 
Valley crude, 6%c sales and bid; Texas, 
6c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 

Friday, January 16, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


BS a ee eg . 2 oe 
SEE ee ee 725 a 765 
Sai ee ret 720 a 750 
| SP 1 784 7384 7382 a 736 
SES ey re eee 739 a 746 
se Severe ead dign wa ae 743 a 746 
ae ee ere 746 a 755 
July 2: Tes TG. Tee:8 ...; 
PS bis. os ke “wink Se 761 a 767 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6%c bid. 


Saturday, January 17, 1931. 


eaG 6 sek Gh eo Reee ap @c3 
Ne FS se LGU eee 720 a 1765 
__. Sa 28 een seer cog 720 a 745 
Re eer aera ees ee 735 a 738 
MS nuvcl bub a buea basis 740 a 750 
ST 2 Jad. TOR 9am 655s 
PS obs suede Hoe Se” Sees 747 a 758 
July 7 756 755 756 a 757 
BR ckcd te ccd tase eees 765 a 770 
Sales, including switches, 12 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c bid. 
Monday, January 19, 1931. 
DE ean che eek bee 730: @: .i.. 
MM Go ces Soca Seok eeke 715 a 765 
SES erie ars ee rye 720 a 760 
BS Ss uk Wee tee ee 736 a 739 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
cit. | “taal 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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OS Sie ct ack oC pee aces 741 a 750 
OS SS ROE ara Ge eet 4 745 a T47 
SS See es, aes 747 a 758 
|S Epes eter oie err ee 755 a 758 
EE 5 co ass Kdpurkasat «hou 765 a 1775 

Sales, including switches, none. 
Southeast crude, 6% @6c. 

Tuesday, January 20, 1931. 

NE 6 haces datas te os co SP SNe 
Rea) Ss alg ae al aes o 715 a 765 
RS Sia ga Sake Sia eee 720 a 755 
OS ee 12 740 740 740a.... 
ss hs). ome. hAloel eae 744 a 755 
MP. di dss avs’ Sue el ewes 749 a 752 
BEE oak | Sek wah wih a aa 750 a 760 
July 14 760 759 760 a 762 
BR cs 6 Spada eae eee 765 a 775 
Sales, including switches, 26 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%@6%c. 

Wednesday, January 21, 1931. 
s,s <; saa. 50 cat eae Gi: a 
ET a SE tow aa 725 a 765 
SRD ip has putes tobe kha k os Se 
Mer...... -24 Tel “Ta? 48.0 Thi 
aS we peep tS hoi Ft 753 a 760 
May 4 759 757 758 a 760 
UND boo: boca be Wie wit 760 a 1770 
July 14 769 767 769 a T71 . 
BE ss Coane: Sea mies 775 a 785 

Sales, including switches, 42 con- 
= Southeast crude 6%c sales and 
1d. 

Thursday, January 22, 1931. 
ei ca naps aoe - oF BAAS 
PNR 56-55 So pain oe Ae eee 725 a 765 
MAS or SA gn ce Lae eae ae 730 a 760 
| SRE ears 750 748 749 a 751 
ae ete ane ng ae 754 a 761 
MO hw stae 38 759 759 759 a 762 
RISE eet ig COTE aU def got 763 a T72 
Sos 5 wk 772 769 Tila T% 
MN Seba los ta se oe 777 a 785 








See page 37 for later markets. 








NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 
(Special Report from Airey & Stouse.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 19, 1931.— 
Dullness prevailed in the cottonseed oil 
futures market during the past week. 
A little demand was stimulated by the 
U. S. Census Bureau report on Tues- 
day. This showed a consumption dur- 
ing December of 276,186 barrels, where- 
as about 250,000 had been expected. 
Easiness developed later, partly on 
weakness in lard and on a report that 
250,000 barrels of extra loose tallow 
had sold at 4%c f.o.b., a decline of %c, 
lowest in 20 years. Cottonoil closed 2 
to 12 points lower on the week. 

Refined cottonseed oil lost 5 points 
on the week. Bleachable prime sum- 
mer yellow closed at 7c and prime sum- 
mer yellow at 6.85c. 

Crude, while a little more active, 
closed unchanged. Texas was quoted at 
5.87%4c, and Valley and Southeast at 
6.1244c bid. 


fe 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 21, 1931.—Dur- 
ing the forenoon the cottonseed meal 
market at Memphis was very dull and 
inactive. Later in the session, however, 
considerable tonnage changed hands at 
a decline of 10c per ton to unchanged. 
The market was very stable, and al- 
though the tone could not be called 
strong, it was certainly not very weak. 
Demand is reported very dull by deal- 
ers in actual, and mill offerings are re- 
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ported to be more liberal than has beg, 
the case for the past week. Should the 
actual come out in larger volume 

it has recently, it is very probable thg 
the result will be reflected by hedging 
sales in the future market. 

The cottonseed market is un 
Although the tone is strong, trading is 
very dull and inactive. This market jx 
following price fluctuations in meal ang 
cottonseed oil. 

a 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICE. 


Prices of shortening and salad an 
cooking oils on Thursday, Jan. 22, 193) 
based on sales made by member com, 
panies of the Shortening and Oj] pj. 
vision of the National Cottonseed Prod. 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 


North and Northeast: 
Carlots, 26.000 Ibs.......-...eeeeeeee 
a ee rr 
Less than 3,500 Ibs..............000 


Southeast: 
3,500 1 


Salad Oil. 


North and Northeast: 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs............eeeees 
i SE TDs n-n.0's 0004490 deababaned 
1 to & DDIS........ cece ccccccccccens 


South: 
Gartote, 26,000 Ube. .....cccecessecers 
Less than carlots............seseeees 
- Cooking Oil—White. 
%e per Ib. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
%c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


banal ase 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 20, 1931.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 4% @4%c bh; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tanks coast, 4%@ 

5c Ib.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New 

York, 5@5%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut ail, 

bbls., N. Y., 742 @7%c Ib. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, bbls., N. Y, 
8% @9c lb.; crude corn oil, bbls., N. Y,, 
834 @9c lb.; olive oil foots, bbls., N. Y., 
6%2@7c lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, 
bbls., N. Y., 85@87c per gal.; crude 
soya bean oil, bbls., N. Y., 944@10e bb. 
imported; palm kernel oil, bbls., N. Y,, 
7% @8c lb.; Niger palm oil, casks, N.Y, 
5% @5%c lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, 
N. Y., 6@6%c lb.; glycerine, soap lye, 
6%@7c lb.; glycerine, C. P., 183% @le 
lb.; glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 

rs \ 


MORE COCOANUT OIL CAPACITY. 


The oil crushing mills and plant of 
the Oil Seeds Crushing Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has been purchased by the Proc 
ter & Gamble Co. This mill is said # 
be one of the largest and most com 
plete in the country. It comprises seve 
modern reinforced concrete buildings m 
38% acres of land. ; 

In announcing the purchase of this 
mill the Procter & Gamble Co. § 
that a similar mill for the crushing 
copra, at Ivorydale, O., had for some 
time been unable to supply the de 
of the company for this product, 
it necessary to buy cocoanut oil on the 
open market from time to time. 

The new mill. is desirable, it was said, 
for the reason that it is on tide : 
most of the copra crushed being ® 
ceived direct from the Philippines. — 


Big 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were moderately active 
and barely steady the latter part of the 
week on some liquidation, limited sup- 
port selling, heavier hogs arriving and 
reports of a moderate cash lard trade. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is moderately active and 
steady. Southeast and Valley, 6%c 
pid; Texas, 6c bid. Mills are holding 
for higher levels. Cash trade is mod- 
erate and sentiment mixed. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

Jan., $7.25 bid; Feb., $7.25@7.60; 
March, $7.45@7.47; Apr., $7.50@7.57; 
May, $7.55@7.58; June, $7.59@T7.68; 
July, $7.67@7.69; Aug., $7.72@7.82. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 4c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 75@c. 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Jan. 23, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $9.00@9.10; middle 
western, $8.90@9.00; city, 85% @8%c; 
refined continent, 9%2c; South Ameri- 
can, 9%4c; Brazil kegs, 10%c; com- 
pound, 912 @9%c. 

fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Jan. 28, 1931. — General 
provision market quiet and unchanged; 
hams, picnics and pure lard fair, no de- 
mand for square shoulders. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 85s; hams, long 
cut, 85s; shoulders, square, 74s; short 
backs, 73s; bellies, clear, 65s; Ca- 
nadian, none; Cumberlands, 68s; Wilt- 
shires, none; spot lard, 49s 6d. 

fe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 22, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 146,861 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 24,861 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 88,581 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 49,780 quarters. 

fe 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Jan. 17, 1931, amounted to 
1,222 metric tons, compared with 6,349 
metric tons last week, all of which went 
to England. 

——_e——- 
ARGENTINE CATTLE AND HOGS. 


Argentina has 29.9'per cent fewer 
hogs, according to the 1930 revised 
livestock census, than in 1914, but 24.5 
per cent more cattle. The sheep popu- 
lation is 2.7 per cent above the pre-war 


level. 
fe 

ARGENTINE CORNED BEEF. 
November exports of canned corned 
f from Argentina to the United 
States totaled 88,464 lIbs., valued at 
$11,407. Roast beef exports in the same 
sigan totaled 24,000 lbs. valued at 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


CATTLE ON FEED JAN. 1. 


The number of cattle on feed for 
market in the eleven Cornbelt states 
was 10 per cent smaller on January 1, 
1931, than on January 1, 1930, accord- 
ing to the cattle feeding estimate of 
the Department of Agriculture. In the 
five states east of the Mississippi river 
the decrease was 15 per cent and in the 
six states west of the river it was 8 
per cent. Nebraska was the only state 
where there was any increase, with all 
other states having decreases except 
Minnesota, where there was no change. 

In the western states there was a de- 
crease of about 13,000 head or 4 per 
cent in the number of cattle on feed 
January 1 this year from a year earlier 
for the ten states included; four, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, Nevada and California 
had increases and five, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho and Oregon, had de- 
creases. The number of cattle fed in the 
Lancaster, Pa., area this winter will 
probably not be much more than half 
the number a year ago, with a decrease 
of around 30,000 head. 

The number of cattle on feed for 
market January 1 this year was the 
smallest since 1921 and probably the 
smallest since 1916. The decrease this 
year was due to the short corn crop of 
1930, to the heavy losses suffered by 
many feeders in 1929, to the difficulties 
in financing feeding operations this 
year in some sections, and to the rela- 
tively small supply of feeding cattle 
available at markets. 

Reports of feeders as to kinds and 
weights of cattle on feed point to a 
relatively large proportion of calves 
and lightweight steers. 

Reports as to time of marketing indi- 
cate that the proportion of numbers on 
feed January 1 this year to be mar- 
keted thass eneees to March was not 
much different from the proportion re- 
ported on January 1, 1930. Actual mar- 
ketings during these three months in 
1930 were relatively small. All present 
indications point to a small market sup- 
ply of fed cattle during the first few 
months of 1931. 


— — Qe 


LAMBS ON FEED JAN. 1. 


The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed for market in the principal feeding 
states on January 1, 1931, was about 
13 per cent, equivalent to 775,000 head, 
smaller than on January 1, 1930, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The number this 
year, while below that of a year ago, 
was larger than for any other recent 
year. The number is estimated at 
5,109,000 head compared to the revised 
estimates of 5,886,000 head January 1, 
1930, and 4,822,000 January 1, 1929. 
The average number for the five years, 
1926 to 1930 was 4,810,000. 


eX ee 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Jan. 21, 1931. — (By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 19s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 17s. 


a 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 1, to Jan. 21, 1931, totaled 15,262,- 
061 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 980,000 
lbs.; stearine, 36,000 Ibs. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A one-story branch distributing plant 
is being erected by Armour & Company 
in Laurinburg, N. C. 


Henry Milstein and John Ligerski 
are planning the construction of a meat 
plant in Walsenburg, Colo. 


Plainview Cotton Oil Co., Plainview, 
Tex., suffered a fire loss of between 
$30,000 and $40,000 recently. 


Plant of the Alvarado Cotton Seed 
Oil Co., Alvarado, Tex., was practically 
destroyed by fire recently. 


Joseph E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason 
City, Ia., will let contracts this spring 
for additions to cost $350,000. 


Albert Lea Packing Co., Albert Lea,. 
Minn., will construct additional build- 
ing to cost about $150,000. 


New Jersey Business & Cooperative 
Co., Newark, N. J., has been formed 
to deal in meats and provisions. 


International Vegetable Oil Co., 
Greenville, Miss., is reported to have 
closed its mill for an indefinite period. 


George H. Frederick has engaged in 
the sausage manufacturing business on 
the site of the old Schneider canning 
factory, Harrison, Ind. The business is 
housed in a new, modern plant. 


Texas Cotton Seed Products Co., Dal- 
las, Tex., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are Carl Eichenberg, Moss 
Heideheimer and R. A. Harris. 


The Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines, 
la., is operating at capacity, according 
to H. J. Nelson, president and general 
manager. Good roads and mild weather 
have combined to make truck receipts 
of hogs from Iowa producers especially 
heavy. 

The agitation for a meat packing 
plant and stock yards in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been revived. A. J. Long- 
street, veteran butcher and manager of 
the West Michigan Fat Stock show, is 
active in trying to have such a plant 
built. 

Joseph Ondruseks, proprietor of the 
Columbia Meat and Sausage Co., Dallas, 
Tex., is planning to erect a meat pack- 
ing plant and to engage in the slaugh- 
tering of meat animals and the manu- 
facture of meat products. Present plans 
call for a building 50 by 80 ft. 

Ranger Packing Co., Albia, Iowa, has 
opened a plant for the slaughter of 
horses. The concern is operating under 
government inspection in the plant of 
the old Albia Packing Co. Much of 
the meat will be exported and the re- - 
mainder manufactured into dog food. 
A. R. Stillwagon is in charge. 

Considerable enlargement of plant 
and facilities is planned by the Danahy 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The build- 
ing program contemplates the construc- 
tion of a third story to the smoke- 
houses, enlargement of the slaughtering 
facilities and the erection of a preten- 
tious entrance and ornamental gate at 
the Clinton st. approach to the plant. 

Tentative estimates on the amounts 
of livestock needed from the intermoun- 
tain regions to help supply the needs 
of the California meat trade were dis- 
cussed at a dinner in honor of Pacific 
Coast packers and livestock men in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on January 13. Ap- 
proximately thirty leaders in the live- 
stock and meat packing industry in the 
Pacific states attended. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
— . Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 22, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Fed steers and yearlings, unevenly 25c 
@$1.00, mostly 50@75c lower, inbe- 
tween grades showing most decline, 
heavy bullocks off most, these having 
sold comparatively highest on all re- 
cent advances. Sluggish narrow beef 
trade most bearish factor in live trade, 
supply figures at eleven big markets 
standing smaller than a week earlier. 
Shortfed steers predominated, selling 
largely at $8.00@10.25 as week closed. 
Extreme top, $13.50; best heavies, 
$13.10; not much above $12.00; common 
light low quality offerings down to 
$6.25, but not many killing steers below 
’ $7.25; fat she stock, unevenly 50@75c 
lower, light heifer and mixed yearlings 
mostly 50@75c off on very sluggish 
market, which on she stock generally is 
lowest in months; bulls, steady; veal- 
ers, 50c higher. 

HOGS—Demand fairly broad at pre- 
vailing prices; receipts little changed 
from week ago; price fluctuations mild. 
Compared with one week ago: Market 
unevenly steady to strong, late prices 
10@25c below high time Tuesday. 
Week’s top, $8.85; today’s top, $8.25; 
bulk 130 to 210 Ibs., $8.10@8.25; 220 to 
260 Ibs., $7.40@8.00; 270 to 320 lbs., 
$7.20@7.40; pigs, $7.75@8.15; packing 
sows, $6.40@6.85. 

SHEEP—Compared_ with week ago: 
All grades fat and feeding lambs 25@ 
50c higher, yearlings sharing upturn; 
slaughter ewes strong, tendency higher. 
Price trend was consistently upward, 
excepting for the bad mid-week break. 
Fat lambs reached $9.50, with choice 
kinds up to $9.00 freely late. Closing 
bulks: Better grade fat lambs scaling 
92 lbs. down, $8.50@9.00; few heavier 
weights, $8.25; native bucks, $7.50@ 
8.00; throwouts, $6.50@7.00; fed year- 
Oreo $7.00@7.75; slaughter ewes, $3.50 

4.50. 


— en 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIll., Jan., 22, 1931. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers under $7.00 sold 25c lower; 
other steers, 50@75c lower; fat mixed 


yearlings and heifers, 50c@$1.00 lower; 
common and medium kinds, 25@50c 
lower; cows, 50c lower; cutters and low 
cutters, steady to 25c lower; bulls, 25c 
lower; vealers, 25c higher. Bulk of 
steers brought $7.00@10.00, with top 
yearlings claiming $12.00 and best ma- 
tured steers $10.00. Most fat mixed 
yearlings and heifers scored $7.50@ 
9.25; top heifers, $10.50; best mixed de- 
scriptions, $10.00. Bulk of medium 
fleshed heifers registered $6.00@7.00. 
Cows bulked at $4.50@5.25; top, $6.50; 
low cutters, largely $2.75@3.25. Top 
vealers landed $11.25 today; top sau- 
sage bulls, $5.00 

HOGS—Swine trade was uneven this 
week, but finished steady to 10c lower 
for the Thursday to Thursday period; 
sows, 10@15c higher. Top price Thurs- 
day was $8.30, with bulk 140 to 250 lbs., 
$7.00@8.20; heavies, down to $7.25; 
sows, largely $6.25@6.50. 

SHEEP—F at lambs advanced sharp- 
ly early in the week but reacted to fin- 
ish steady. Top lambs Thursday earned 
$8.50 to city butchers, with bulk to pack- 
ers around $8.25; common throwouts, 
mostly $6.00; fat ewes, $2.50@3.75. 

—— 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 22, 1931. 


CATTLE—Trade in beef steers and 
yearlings has been extremely dull, and 
values have ruled weak to lower 
throughout the week. Most offerings 
have been short feds, with nothing 
choice included. Prices are unevenly 
50c@$1.00 lower, with those selling 
above $8.00 showing maximum decline. 
Week’s top stopped at $11.50 on good 
1,063-lb. Nebraska steers, while best 
medium weights went at $10.25. Good 
heavies brought $10.00, while bulk of 
short feds cleared from $7.00@9.00. Fed 
heifers are 25@75c off, while fat cows 
are around 25c under late last week. 
Some lower grades of cows held about 
steady. Bulls closed 25c lower; veal- 
ers, mostly 50c under last Thursday, 
with late top at $9.00. 

GS—Hog prices were up and down 
during the week, but final prices are 
slightly higher than last Thursday. 
Final values are mostly 10@15c high- 
er, with the exception of extreme 
heavies. Most of the offerings scaling 
280 Ibs. and up held about steady. The 
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week’s top reached $8.00 on Tue 
but on the close a similar grade ang 
weight brought $7.90. Late sales of 
140 to 230 lbs. ranged from $7.7 
7.90; 240 to 270 lbs., $7.50@7.75; fe 
to 335-lb. butchers, $7.15@7.50. Pack. 
ing grades are 10@15c up at $6.00@ 
6.60. 

SHEEP — Fat lamb values wep 
sharply higher Monday, but some gf 
the advance was lost on later days, At 
the close, prices were 10@25c over 
week ago. Best wooled lambs 
$8.80 on the opening day’s trade, the 
highest since last October, but at the 
finish top rested at $8.40. Most of the 
late sales ranged from $8.00@825 
Clippers reached $8.65 at the high time 
and $8.10 on the close. Mature classes 
were scarce, and prices are 25c hi 
with fat ewes going at $4.10@4.50, 


——e——__ 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics.) 


Omaha, Jan. 22, 1981, 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
met with very uneven market duri 
week, but after mid-week price 
was downward, with current prices up- 
evenly 25@75c lower, heifers sho 
a similar decline. Beef cows declaal 
around 25c, while cutter grades held 
steady. Bulls closed weak to 25c low- 
er, and vealers 50c lower. The week's 
top price of $12.75 paid for yearlings 
averaging 1,053 lbs. best weighty steers 
cashed at $11.10. 

HOGS—Receipts have been large lo- 
cally, but one of outstanding features 
has been breadth to both local and 
shipper inquiry. Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday show practically no 
change. Thursday’s top reached $7.7, 
with bulk 160 to 220 lbs., $7.65@7.76; 
220 to 250 Ibs., $7.85@7.65; 250 to 320 
Ibs., $7.00@7.35; packing sows, $6.25@ 
6.40; stags, $5.75@6.25. 

SHEEP—A two-way market featured 
slaughter lamb trade, prices — 
sharply higher Friday of last week 
Monday of this week. Since that time 
weakness developed and part of the ad- 
vances were wiped out. At peak of up- 
turn, choice fed wooled lambs reached 
$9.00, while Thursday’s bulk of fed 
wooled lambs sold $8.00@8.25; top, 
$8.40. Matured sheep were strong, due 
to searcity, with good and choice ewes 
$3.50@4.10; top, $4.25. 


incillpeatien 
Watch the “Wanted” page for bar 
gains and opportunities. 
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Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in 


Write or wire us 








ee 





en 

















Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


FE. K. 


So. Omaha, Nebr. 

















K. Corrigan R. G, Symon 
Indianapolis Ft. Wayne Cattle Department 
Indiana Indiana Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr.. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Karl N. Soeder Chas. B. Reynolds D. E. Smythe 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 


CORRIGAN | 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by 15 ae of Agricultural 
Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 22, 1931. 

CATTLE—Bearishness characterized 
late market for slaughter steers, year- 
: and she stock, with a full 50c 
break generally, while some transac- 
tions reflected further downturns, espe- 
dally for heifers. Desirable medium 
weight beeves reached $11.50, heavy 
pullocks stopped at $11.25, and most 
short feds turned $7.75@9.00. Near 
choice light heifers topped at $9.50 
early, and late sales were mainly $7.50 
down. Beef cows bulked at $4.00@ 
5.25 after the break. Bulls showed full 
50c losses, and most medium grades 
turned at $4.00@4.25 at the close. Veal- 
ers lost the 50c advance, and the prac- 
tical top rested at $9.50. ‘ 

HOGS — Light and medium weight 
putchers closed the week steady, but 
mild discrimination against weights re- 
sulted in steady to 10c lower values. The 
bulk of 160- to 210-lb. weights made 
$7.65@7.75 late; top, $7.75. Most 220- 
to 250-Ib. butchers cleared at $7.35@ 
1.65. Most heavier weights found takers 
at $6.90@7.40. Packing sows strength- 
ened to bulk at $6.25@6.50. 

SHEEP — Trading in fat lambs 
proved erratic, but finished strong with 
a week earlier. Most wooled lambs 
were salable at $8.00@8.25 late, al- 
though the week’s top went to -$8.75. 
Aged sheep gained 25c, and top fat 
ewes brought $4.25. 


ee 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 

So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 21, 1981. 

CATTLE — Reflecting sluggish 
dressed trade, all classes slaughter cat- 
tle were under pressure since opening 
of week, and have sustained losses 
amounting to unevenly 25@50c. Inbe- 
tween shortfed steers comprised most 
of run, these selling largely at $7.50@ 
8.75, some few loads making $9.00 
9.60. Fat cows dropped to a $4.00 
4.75 bulk, heifers going at $5.25@6.75, 
two loads today to $8.25. Cutters cen- 
tered at $3.00@3.75; bulls finishing at 
$4.25@4.75. Vealers fluctuated sharp- 
ly, but show little change for period; 
good and choice grades, $9.00@11.00 on 
close today. 

HOGS—Practically no change oc- 
curred in hog house, better 140- to 230- 
lb. weights clearing at $7.60@7.75; 
most 230- to 260-lb. averages, $7.25@ 
7.60; heavier offerings, down to $7.00; 
few 300- to 850-Ib. averages, $6.75@ 
7.00. Packing sows sold at $6.00@6.25. 

SHEEP—F'at lambs lost practically 
all of their recent advance and are clos- 
rm] steady to strong for period. Better 
fed offerings today promised to land at 
$8.00; plainer natives, down to $7.00; 
throwouts, $6.50 down; heavy lambs, 
around $6.00. Fat ewes scarce and sal- 
able at from $3.00@4.00. 

———4e-—-— 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 22, 1981. 
CATTLE—AIl weights and grades of 
steers, yearlings and heifers show 
@ 50c to $1.00 decline, with beef cows 
generally 50@75c lower; bulls, 25c off; 
other classes unchanged. Relatively 
liberal receipts and depressed dressed 
beef trade were weakening factors. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Short fed and warmed up steers pre- 
dominated, with bulk bringing $7.00@ 
9.00. One load of good long yearlings 
up to $11.00, which in the absence of 
choice grade, represented top. Most fat 
heifers ranged from $6.50@8.00; most 


beef cows, $4.00@5.00; cutter grades, 
$2.75@3.75; bulls, $4.00@4.50; top 
vealers, $10.00. 


HOGS—Rather liberal supplies and 
dullness in heavy hogs characterized 
week’s trading. There was a very 
slight upward trend, however. Top to- 
day, $7.90, most butcher hogs showing 
a 5@10c advance over a week ago. 
Sows 25c higher. Most offerings today 
ranged as follows: 220 lbs., down, $7.75 
@7.85; 230 to 250 Ibs., $7.50@7.75; 260 
* 350 Ibs., $7.00@7.40; sows, $6.25@ 


50. 

SHEEP—At week’s opening, lambs 
were the highest since October; top, 
$8.75. This resulted in increased sup- 
plies, which became the heaviest since 
early in December and in two days 
prices backed down 50c, sending the top 
to $8.25 at mid-week. The market 
turned somewhat stronger today; top, 
$8.40, with bulk of woolskins $8.25@ 
8.40 and choice clips up to $8.10; some 
fat yearlings, $7.25. This is 15@25c 
higher than last week. Fat ewes sold 
mainly from $4.25@4.50, with the mar- 
ket inclined to weakness late. 


staid eines 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined oe at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 17, 1931, were 
as follows: 












































At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Loy 
Week ended Jan. 17....205,000 835, 333, 
Previous week .......... 202,( 851, 403,000 
pS ree 239,000 725,000 329,000 
EEE ba vcevaatad esas enue 247,000 945,000 328,000 
BE. Sishacedacecus hres 244, 969,000 268,000 
pre ee ee Ca erage 268, 0 731,000 299,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Week ended Jan. 17.........cccceccecccess 777,000 
EN UNEEE: <% o.0-9 0s 02 n0e ceva dh eincenkicen 646, 
SN, thvciiaguvesseens ccevbedadncdsiad cam 840,000 
pO ary ree ey a ae oy pee eh 864, 
DES sin-waocbivees gp bases ce pease xecawucnin 644,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. ey Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 17....160,000 692,000 244.000 
Previous week .......... 153,000 694,000 320,000 
WOU eetiipcsneneenseseu 178,000 557,000 248,000 
BE 65k kxsie Vann ane taal 179,000 732,000 250,000 
SE o-décbnnta Uihcasteeee 167,000 735,000 209,000 
1927 561, 226,000 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U.S. benmicy of Agricultural 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 22, 1931. 

Slight advance in prices of hogs un- 
loaded direct at 22 concentration points 
and 5 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota was mostly erased in today’s 
trade, and current quotations were 
paras in line with a week ago. 

arketing continues heavy, 230- to 
290-lb. weights predominating. Bulk 
of 170 to 230 lbs., $7.20@7.50; long- 
haul hogs, up to $7.60 and above; 240- 
280 Ibs., mostly $6.85@7.25; big 
weights, down to $6.50. i 

Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration yards and 5 
packing plants, for week ended Thurs- 
day, Jan. 22, with comparisons: 


This Last 

week. week. 
RR SO PR cnc ness acakeas 300 43,500 
po Se i | PST 28,200 28,600 
Monday, Jan. 19...........000. 88,500 65,200 
Tuesday, Jan. 20.............. 15,600 22,300 
Wednesday, Jan. 21............ 29,500 36,000 
TOON; DAU RR cicscsccccccas 46,500 50,600 


Unless otherwise noted, ice quotations are 
based on transactions covering truck hog deliv- 
eries and hogs received by rail that have access 
to feed and water before weighing. 


ee ee 


LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 65 leading markets during December, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported 


by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 
CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
NE! oc CVew aca cea 1,202,200 654,062 542,556 
December average, 5 
years, 1925-1929..1,238,680 696,431 540,746 
CALVES. 
WORE oo ve nvnes se 533,905 361,152 184,323 
December average, 5 
years, 1925-1929.. 492,788 342,844 164,555 
HOGS. 
WOtNE settee unacecs 4,002,246 2,459,883 1,542,370 
December average, 
years, 1925-1929. .4,305,698 2,798,909 1,511,251 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
TOON oe oS ccnataen eee 2,307,212 1,230,405 1,081,069 
December average, 5 
years, 1925-1920..1,647,066 910,623 739,932 









Chicago, Itt. 
Cincinnati,O. 
Dayton,O. 
Detroit Mich. 
E.St.Louis , lit. 
Indianapolis,Ind. 
LaFayette , Ind. 


“Omaha is the center of this year’s greatest 
an average supply of hogs in this territory, 


to buy your supply of hogs for this 
finished, quality hogs, please get in touch with us at Omaha, 


“If you are interested in 


Speaking 


SRT, MURRAY & Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery , Ala. 
Nashville Tenn. 
Omaha,Nebr. 
Sioux City, lowa. 
Service Dept.~ 
somal 


corn’ production area, which fact, coupled with 
is going to make this point the logical place 
coming season. 


well 
or, if it is more convenient, address us at any of the offices listed.” 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1930. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1931. 





7,500 000 
Hogs. Sheep. nats 21,000 000 
eS be oh ak van ee ae 8,000 500 . Louis 13,000 1,200 
Kansas City ~~ 1,050 eS ree ee 1,000 5,000 5,300 
DR. co dessbes 3 200 12,000 we 8 ea 2,000 18,500 500 
eR: i63.dcn peaks »& 6,500 tS Bae 2,000 11,500 2,000 
t. Jose 4,000 200 Oklahoma City ......... 900 1,400 100 
Sioux City 8,000 eee a 800 1,000 400 
ST ae ee 1,000 6,000 Milwaukee .............. 500 1,500 300 
Oklahoma City ie Se OS Sp ESE 700 2,000 1,100 
Fort Wort 700 ae er 200 100 200 
Milwaukee 100 ose SER Seite be enon sk aad s 400 2,400 500 
SE Sy pnkhh ea Loph rose 1,500 1,500 Indianapolis ............ 400 5,000 1,000 
DD: cispetdcss soos 300 die SS “See eer ee 1,600 800 
MEE <o pawva ceaiseeseoe 900 100 Cincinnati .............. 300 1,600 100 
Indianapolis 3,000 ee NN ako. se sak cow sane 200 2,400 1,000 
Pittsburgh 900 Phe. SEL. 5» 09 60.0035 000 300 1,000 2,400 
Cincinnati 600 EY Sian sy ctsensaces 200 200 once 
BASS 4 aise 
Cleveland 2 ven , 7 - 
ET a 100 400 FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 19, 1931. IEEE a ois ooviss bees 1,500 45,000 12,000 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Omane 02.0. +000 300 4.000 
ED non Sok enawan sean 15,000 oe, Be eae 700 811,500 1,200 
SD eee es 17,000 10,000 KOSS Mt.. Jowamha 2... 2... .ccces 400 500 3,500 
MAHA «2... e eee sevens 8,000 20,000 18,000 Sioux City .............. 1,000 1,500 2,000 
St. Louis ............... 5,000 19,500 1,000 SVM OS Libs a dbs oinwie-e 1,600 14,000 4,000 
— ee eens ccsccece 2,800 6,500 6,000 Oklahoma City .......... 800 1,200 100 
"ar 4,700 14,000 7,500 Fort Worth ............. 800 900 500 
St. Paul ................ x 16,000 9,500 Milwaukee .............. 300 500 100 
1,200 MNP. Fs ae & 5.0% sn o'0d's 606% ata 900 700 
Laem = BOD Wichita... 2.0.0 ..0555. 100 ©.1,400 100 
2,700 100 Indianapolis ............ 300 5,000 200 
6,900 7,400 Pittsburgh ............-. wane 600 800 
300 100 Cincinnati .............. 400 2,500 200 
Fe-4 <4 BE Sn ein aeons canes'e 390 1,700 2,300 
PE: ein ose weber edie’ 1, 1, 
4500 4,000 Cleveland 
8100 6,000 : 
3,500 3,400 1930 TOTALS AT 65 POINTS. 





Receipts and disposition of livestock 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1931. at 65 markets during 1930 are reported 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. as follows by the U. S. Bureau of Ag- 






ei apne scien «nck, 7,000 40,000 18,000 ricultural Economics: 
os 0k co separ 8,000 8,000 10,000 
DEER, oS 6b pcos us kewided 5,500 20,000 16,000 Loca Total 
Ee 3,800 12,000 1,800 Receipts. slaughter. shipments. 
ae oe veep isso | S300 CATTLE (EXCLUDING CALVES). 
MN Sn newie s 0% 1,800 12,500 2,000 Total ........... 13,798,559 7,463,508 6,176,090 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 1,500 400 5-year average, 
a ee 1,600 900 900 1925-1929 ..... 15,986,979 8,669,182 7,094,293 
Milwaukee 900 —-:1, 800 400 s 
Denver ... 1,200 2,300 2,800 CALVES. 
Louisville . 300 300 ee WR Aan crivsapas 6,367,697 4,241,087 2,141,908 
Wichita ... 800 2,500 600 5-year average, 
Indianapolis 1,300 7,000 1,500 1925-1929 ..... 6,536,838 4,627,997 1,990,822 
Lo Seeseeeretiy <7 600 500 ; 
Cincinnati 300 1,900 300 . HOGS. 
a eee 200 8=1,400 Bh” Free 40,774,415 24,882,880 15,881,552 
ee aa 300 1,000 1,500 5-year average, 
Nashville ............++- 200 500 cone 1925-1929 ..... 43,146,954 27,158,998 15,965,313 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1981. 
29,807,647 15,173,359 14,606,204 





















SS A CSB 10,000 30,000 15,000 24,474,522 11,670,066 12,792,127 
Kansas City ............ 5,000 10,000 9,000 Sa 
eo 3 EBS 138 

St Seog so ‘: q700 7/000 © 6.000 NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 

Sioux City -. 8,000 20,000 6,500 " 2 

. Peat...... 2,000 29,000 4,500 Receipts of livestock at New York 
Oklahoma City 1 200 

eye 2,500 500 (1,400 markets for week ended January 17, 
Milwaukee 600 1,800 300 1931, were as follows: 

Denver 1,000 2,400 2,500 

Louisville. e 200 400 100 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
MIE boo cca ce cat -: 400 ~=—-:1,800 400 Jersey City ........ 5,470 8,066 4,663 37,066 
Indianapolis ............ 800 6,500 2,000 Central Union ...... 2,505 1,220 Pee | sf 
WOMMEMIOIR: co oacsndss ces otek 1,800 800 New York ........ 448 3,382 16,885 9,528 
DE: | tnchcteesantae 300 2,300 200 

SAR a ae eats 200 «3,000 1,400 Totel ............ 8,423 12,668 21,498 61,571 
NDS oa Ce ee as vc 200 1,800 1, Previous week ..... 6,968 12,580 20, 57,944 
—_ Speaiiatiahsie rr gane 300 400 1 Two weeks ago .... 8,516 10,305 21,451 48,148 





Long Distance Phone 


YARDS 0037 -Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Private WirestoClear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 


ing House Floor and 


FELIX GEHRMANN = 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
tha amma of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended January 17, 1931, with com. 
parisons: 




















CATTLE. 
Week Cor, 
ended Prev. week 
Jan. 17. week. 1980, 
A adh che oi Lennie Cae 21,837 246 623.674 
a Se 18,199 17,9385 213%) 
SE OS aR ees 19,257 14,877 20,199 
BRA ee 10,496 10,106 1216 
ee MEE S660 0d paeaeeess 6,491 5,506 6,068 
I I sn ec cinw eile neice 9, 8,028 7,981 
"eT ae 1,579 1,555 24% 
Fort Worth ............ 5,334 coo. | 
Philadelphia ...........- 1,401 1,508 1407 
Indianapolis ............ 1,887 1,667 2,069 
New York & Jersey City. 10,334 8,892 8,850 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,535 4,581 510 
GROIN wince wavicceces 3,736 3,316 
REEFS NSS ating t 2,591 2,473 2, 
merely 
ORES svsigian Cedi tak 115,722 100,690 124048 
HOGS. 
WN Oa Loe aet 89,365 1088 162,008 
Kansas City ............ 29,954 24,721 27.958 
SDs o GAs Winis'be ohm dates 89,403 81,754 50,276 
yO he a ra 45,921 42,112 28 56g 
ie Ere 26,666 22,797 21,487 
NT GET dissec nwsass ee 55,910 47,070 47.9% 
ME er novia. ops 4.8 6-08 5,734 6,504 4,897 
. ae J akan 3,582 
NED vc c oawccnd ca 18,742 18,026 19, 
Indianapolis ............ 37,491 35,195 39,018 
New York & Jersey City. 52,140 49,883 62,108 
Oklahoma City ......... 6,288 5,953 4,716 
CAEA 8 oo oc 5 0a d05.005.55 19,930 18,845 22399 
EE Sok chs cca utes oer 12,823 12,246 12,309 
PL Ak} basen ken s sae 496,007 458,294 515,007 
SHEEP. 
GPEC TS EF 45,399 54,881 55,250 
SS: a ree 29,418 33,077 2857 
PE: vohas ck hones saee's 32,470 38,703 35,31 
DER ER: ‘Was cutwetecdéw a 4, % 6,424 
De BOM dasa ov nkeee 24,056 20,751 27,718 
SE Eo 65 u's 5 00h 0% 13,868 21,470 18,847 
EE and chs nde cak ons 1,377 1,952 1% 
i es. c kes sdedes 785, ree 4,912 
Philadelphia ............ 5,874 6,449 5,510 
Indianapolis ............ ,153 onan <ci 
New York & Jersey City. 73,558 69,766 64,967 
Oklahoma City ......... 911 1,265 653 
SEL: da. ndenke cede 2,336 3,015 1,647 
EES a ciine Godin bmn Sew 5,363 O44 4,083 
Total .................246,882 258,125 250988 
fe 


DEC. CANADIAN SLAUGHTERS, 


Total inspected slaughter of livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for Decem- 
ber, 1930, with comparisons: 


12-mos. 

ended 

Dec., Dec., Dec., 

1930. 1929. 1930. 
SUNS ius 0's vss 35 cur 56,829 55,401 602,007 
EE 253 3s eb see cheek 18,649 15,275 376,237 
SD aknd shvnica = taeuee 170,257 221,297 1,926,825 
eRe ede! 52,564 49,868 745,119 

i \o A 


CHICAGO WINTER HOG KILL. 


Chicago hog slaughters during the 
winter packing season, beginning No- 
vember 1 and extending to January 17, 
inclusive, totaled 1,902,000 head com- 
pared with 1,903,000 head in the same 
period a year ago. 








Information furnished 
rezarding trading in 























Hog Alley Chicago, Illinois delivery, upon request 
pomemrens cna a ——— 
| ——___—__—_- 

sa cae ae ! Do you buy your Livestock 


HOGS 
| R. J. Cox & Company 





through Recognized Pur- 




















National Stock Yards, Ill. Telephone Bridge 6775 chasing Agents P | 














Cudahy |} 

our a 
Swift & 
Smith Bre 
Shi; 


ippers 
Others .. 
Total . 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


ases of livestock by packers at princi, 


pa 
for the week ended Saturday, January 17, 
si with com reported to The 


isons, are 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. 
armour and Co.........+. 6,748 
Swift & Co.........--++6 , 
Wilson & C0.......+.-5. 4,715 
Morris & Co. ....--.-..+- 


Hammond Co 23 
Guy, McNeill & Libby: ~'619 


reas Packing Co., 7,216 hogs; a; Independent 
; 


620 hogs; ;_ Boyd, 


bs 769 Bag ‘Hygrade Food Products Corp., 5,498 


1s he — Packing Co., 6,084 


eGattle, 21,837; calves, 
wie: * een, 45,399. 


hogs; 


5,774; 


‘others, 


hogs, 




















Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 
5,766 37,231 
4,315 24,551 
747 ~=—111,106 
2,124 3 
Swift & ‘ oes a 19,854 
fe Pkg. Co........... sack 
on Hoffman & Co...... pe 
ay eg. O0....ce.eee 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 57 
lincoln Pkg. Co......... 197 
Nagle Pkg. Co.......... 164 
— 8 a 71 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 182 saa 
OL er 20 dee 
ie hs \6-a wa, 6 ate kievacee & 14,942 
ET alia isin Wiese ipa on a ote 19,134 107,687 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Oalves. Togs. 
Armour and Co...... 2,305 498 1,449 
= < Serres 2,540 1,628 6,145 
BEDS oo 519.04 587 181 <n 
Bat Side Pkg. Co.. 750 17 «3,179 
American Pkg. Co... ~ =e 22 2,945 
Heil Pkg. Co....... sae’ obs 195 
Pkg. Co...... 234 125 6,085 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...... seen 6003, 
Fabs act sece 5,354 2,629 42,718 
Ts n.0s 664-4000 3,960 641 ‘ 
DE? wiace od eavaw 15,850 5,741 88,639 
Not including 1, 690 — 1,014 calves, 
hogs and 626 sheep. 
ST. a 
Cattle. .Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co....... -. 2,601 545 13,303 
Armour and Co..... 1,327 4,310 
Morris _ a 1,162 179 = 8, 853 
aes 2,250" 10,502 
Ee es ov csens 7,349" 999 36,968 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Oalves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,747 168 24,068 
our Os sich an 3,150 166 25,164 
Swift & Co......... 1,992 183 11,611 
Smith Bros. ........ 14 ican 
RED sac aay Gioie 2,597 93 18,939 
TE aS occ on 6 owns 198 32 29 
| es 10,698 642 79,904 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 2,695 4,228 22,711 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 364 816 — 
Swift ES anh cick 4,085 6,435 34,121 
United Pkg. Co..... Ce ee | eee 
ec cce ss cases 768 29 16,701 
NE So Fv ss bec abe 9,172 11,581 73,533 
MILWAUKED. 
om Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
kinton Pkg. Co. 2,158 6,431 6,376 
Swift & Co., Balt... .... ose’ 179 
U. D. B. Co., 33 reyie 
The Layton Co..... ype 931 
R. Gumz & Co..... 166 10 132 
Armour & Co., Mil.. 634 3,227 eeee 
Armour & Co., Chi. 238 a 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y 36 SM 
Gorkran, Hill,” Balt. .... 00 1.2: 357 
Beeey Mires, Co.... Se Sac 
ae coee 446 257 259 














Sheep. 
10,685 
9,097 


3,653 
12,019 





35,454 


Sheep. 
1,299 


1,221 
"217 

86 

323 
‘ii? 
1,444 
1,001 
5,708 
53,552 


Sheep. 

15,851 
& ‘1 

2,193 

1; 486 

25, 342 





Sheep. 
4,713 
4,758 
4,245 
2,326 


16,042 


Sheep. 
8,274 
184 
13,163 
3,747 


25,368 


Sheep. 
886 


“19 


307 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 

Morris & Co........ 1,228 525 
Wilson & Co....... 1,125 479 
Others ..... éeseewa 88 28 
SME. is-c-dp ba onebs 2,441 1,032 


Not including 62 calves, 1,111 
sheep. 


WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 678 366 
Jacob Dold Co...... bi 4 














Hogs. 
2,116 
2,474 

587 


5,177 
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Sheep. 
410 
444 





854 


hogs and 57 


Hogs. 
3,035 
2,273 

“426 
5,734 


Hogs. 
3,105 
4,858 
1,625 


9,881 





Dunn Ostertag ..... 2 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon 13 
DOG. 5 <a 
Es vcivedeinens 1,579 370 
Not including 4,304 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co......... 1,089 304 
Armour and Co..... 88 87 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 274 98 
GONE Dis eee'ais daddies 1,295 1338 
OGM: 6 Ns web isien 3,396 622 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,516 579 
Armour & Co....... 369 85 


Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,479 103 


Hilgemeier Bros. .. 5 tka 
Brown Bros. ....... 116 23 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 17 ee 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 21 ie 
Indianapolis Prov. Co. 51 7 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 141 8 
Maas man Co.. 22 5 
Art Wabnitz ...... 16 31 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 19 a dae 
ER: Sw oa wu.e ae 936 1,405 
SEE Gauss bea dee'e 240 72 
MG ww ites sa wae 4,948 2,318 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
S. W. Gall’s & Sons. .... 6 
John Hilberg & Son 99 acai 
Gus. Juengling...... 198 117 
EB. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,299 306 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 16 90 
Lohrey Pkg. 3 


SS ee ree 

m. G. Rehn’s Sons 128 38 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 5 aves 
? Sehlachter's. So ag 190 166 


F. Schro 2 11 aad 

John F. vena ae 2D 158 
J. Vogel & Son..... 7 3 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... okee Sapo 
RE SEe 261 502 
GUI is bias ances 554 270 
TR icin dswiveda 2,971 1,656 


20,641 


Sheep. 
1,338 
37 





1,377 


Sheep. 
1,536 
4,157 
1,220 
6,913 





Sheep. 


367 








279 


2,315 


Not including 990 cattle, 6,754 hogs and 1,203 


sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended January 17, 1931, with compari- 


sons: 
CATTLE. 

Week 

ended Prev. 

Jan. 17. week. 
on is sivtedive -. 21,837 20,246 
Kansas City ............ 17,647 17,935 
Omaha (inel. calves.)... 19,134 16,308 
St. Loui a patio ed Waean aie 17,540 12,054 
a Sane 7,340 7,384 
Se ere 10,698 9,792 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,441 3,424 
MEME. SS sips 409 noes be 1,579 1,555 
WEE bbe aire-e's ware adel 3, 2,993 
Re. SR Lean A 9,172 9,220 
MERIPRBNOO oo oo sien cliv cise 3,732 3,481 
Indianapolis ............ 4,948 5,264 
RENEE oC cals actswacerce 3,961 4,311 








5) Ser eee ee 123,425 113,967 








ph 

Sioux SERS Ee 79,904 76,873 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,288 5,953 
ME Rigihe 0 sib: iie d's eer tee 10,088 12,048 
ME in i's on Ww cea hin ws 9,881 11,812 
Bile ER ae RS 73,533 1373 
po Peer errr 8, 14,391 
Indianapolis ............ 35,893 40,446 
| PRP Oaks ire 27,395 27,220 

DORE 050. HRA SS 657,331 601,229 

SHEEP, 

ORE i ois ev isicnscle ve 45,399 54,881 
PB a ree 29,418 33,077 
GR eee Ns cs acted dee 35,454 46,354 
Te; SOME ee 6, 5,340 

CAE chee Soda dee 2, 























Minne CNGe, 25 in bos Sees 16,042 30,698 13,017 
Oklahoma WE eoscaeces 911 1,265 495 
MU onan ee ieee ds chs 1,377 1,952 : 
CS RE ae ee 6,913 5,555 13,910 
ie SEs Sedans Jolnnt ay 25,368 26,459 8,227 
Be Ea eee > 1,644 1,545 
Indianapolis ............ 5,729 9,212 3,989 
CREED | anionic bcc wea 8,518 4,116 2,208 
TR: ki ccaeamiosnptas 208,217 243,304 204,251 
nn 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Steck Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 12....18,042 2,146 74,493 25,420 
Tues., Jan. 13... 7,118 1,957 33,815 11,838 
Wed., Jan. 14... 9,845 2,297 35,063 8,482 
Thurs., Jan. 15.. 7,847 = 55,491 1 


Sat., Jan. 17.... 200 100 16,000 


Total this week. .45,193 8,764 254,346 175,323 
Previous week ..43,752 11,767 273,416 93,669 
Year ago ....... 50,337 10,698 207,582 88,367 
Two years ago...54,229 12,489 264,482 68,888 

Total receipts for month and year to Jan. 10, 
with comparisons: 




















nuary.—— 

1931 1930. 

ON i ecb ahs cc Cdduekank caer 93,563 111,339 

OD 5 iS Sid a's 'a ees oes eae 22, 26,531 
BEE. 3:3 dG hina s cede an sebweas 574,916 486, 

SUD S. Kaas cic heey Oe 194, 174,614 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., Jan. 12... 4,787 190 18,501 8,485 
Tues., Jan. 18... 2,217 77 10,642 f 

Wed., Jan. 14... 2,819 112 6,443 4,221 
Thurs., Jan. 15.. 2,182 76 10,380 i 

Fri., Jan. 16.... 1,158 104 10,572 4,417 

Sat., Jan: 17;... Ps escee 2,500 1,000 

Total this week. .13,263 559 59,038 30,331 

Previous week ..13,783 658 71,645 35,226 

Year ago ....... 15,328 521 61,105 30,036 

Two years ago...14,508 1,134 74,000 24,196 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended a 17. * . = $7.70 $ ‘= $ 7.75 
7.75 7.85 








Previous week ..... 3.00 
MO ie eiieas «cates i285 9.60 6.35 13.35 
wapcewed tee hen 12.45 9.10 8.10 16.30 
WO cade ceiececice 13.85 8.30 6.385 12.90 
WEE Ss alciees costes ea 10.35 12.05 6.75 12.55 
WH fe datnts «Cut eens 9.70 11.75 8.25 15.50 
Av. 1926-1930..... “$11.85 85 "$10.15 15 $7.15 $14.10 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of out. a, bogs om -_ sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago S' 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Jan. 17.... 31,900 195,300 45. rod 


Previous week .......... ‘ 201,771 

BEE Sén wan beee td oeacgeenss 35,008 146,477 58. 331 
Be Wokatedinodusuysects 39,721 190,392 . 
MR Selle naNdvernances 35,001 177,058 47,501 
Pak bankan vbamibepeaee 33,396 122,173 51,619 


*Saturday, Jan. 17, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and Sega and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons 
No. Avg. ~—ie— 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Jan. 17.254,300 Pad $8.35 $ 7.70 











Previous week ...... 273,416 8.25 7.75 
SS Lc epscvocebideed f 232 10.15 9.60 
Libie wees paeaee 264,482 229 9.40 9.10 

RP a's sh oarais kh eciemenen ,991 229 8.50 8.30 
BE Rictibins Bs vic ecen ance 182,375 233 12.25 12.05 
. RR eer eee en ,31l 243 12.85 11.75 
Av. 1926-1930....... 222,700 233 $10.65 $10.15 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
— for week ended Jan. 16, 1931, with com- 
isons: 


ree CNG, Tams WR. ik nee cette 231,013 
PROUROU WORE a o.c civic ve cdat.s vu cited sc chweke 187,355 
a  ch.te bas aywiserbedas ths cen endesa - -162,003 

SME ods Sa Sosa batUe Teen hee Chee kee kkeea 193,003 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and fos a during the week ended Thursday, 
January 22, 1931, were as follows: 


Week ended Prev. 
Jan. 22. week. 








Packers’ purchases ............ 89,189 99,156 
Direct to packers.............+: 113,720 108,639 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 52,827 61,839 

OCI ss i.cis Gorn Coes wes maueene es 255,736 269,634 


(Chicago livestock prices on page 42.) 





Jal 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended January 15, 1931, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 











THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Jan. 23, 1931, with totals from the 























HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, 

The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange has fixed 
the following price differentials between 
the basis grade and the premium ang 
































S : “ : A I 
Stock Branch: opening of future trading on March 1, discount grades of hides deliverable oo 
BUTCHER STEERS. 1930, to date, as follows: against exchange contracts, effective hea 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. . —— pemeeey 16, 1931, to prevail until the 
Week Same K u er notice. - : 
ended Prev. week, ue 182,570 18 ET O80 The differentials are based om hides - 
Jan. 15. week. 1930. Contracts sold ...... «+... 1,138 taken off in the United State wit 
n e e S and : 
‘oronto . $ 8.00 $10.00 Hogs delivered ...... 86 16,616 C da i h di scr 
Montreal 7.50 10.00 Pounds delivered .... 15,880 3,788,150 Canada in the non-discount months of cat 
Connlbes x4 4 Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 228 July, August and September, and chs 
cnton 6.25 9.50 Closing quotations on Friday, Janu- frigorifico hides taken off in the nop. On 
Prince Albert 5.00 7.50 ary 28, 1931, were as follows: discount months of December, January, nat 
hy $00 850 Licht.* Med. Heavy. ol,, February, delivery ex-dock or ware. bei 
5 : pds * house, duty paid. sal 
Gini seis “Anais FRIGORIFICO. cov 
oronto \° . 
Montreal 13.50 15.50 Cents per Ib. por 
Winnipeg 11.00 15.00 co nO LEER CPT ET ELE 5.90 y 
Calgary 7.75 11.00 *Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more Light steers ...................2000. 4.00 th 
Edmonton 10.00 13.00 than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 COWS ...........cccceceeeeceeeseees 4.10 e 
Prince Albert 6.50 8.00 lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not Ex. light cows and steers.......... 4.40 an 
Moose Jaw 8.50 12.00 less than 260 lIbs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- PACKER lo 
toon 7.00 12.00 even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 8 
lbs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- Heavy native steers................ 2.20 premium bra 
SELECT BACON HOGS. ing under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot Ex. light native steers.............. J premium ave 
—16,500 lbs., with a variation not in excess of Heavy native cows ...............++ No Differentia} 
Toronto Slain coe aenee $11.00 $10.60 $13.75 1,500 Ibs. Light native cows... siggy og Bal Ac 
ontrea. . . * ———_— eavy e STCCTS. . ce eeces “ 
v4 4 4 er — oe MEE 2 eae ~ 
be le 11. eavy ‘exas steers ....... rr premi 
a ee by 4 4 HIDE AND LEATHER LOSS. Fay 2 "na MOORE ee Dil = = sid 
wor q -70 11. ; ; 7 x. lig ‘exas steers......... eae scount * 
Moose Jaw ............ 8.95 870 ive _ American Hide and Leather Co. re- Be. Bett wan, Beers ss ssss sss rres 60 discount lig 
Saskatoon ..........--. 9.45 8.50 55 ports a loss of $532,457 for the 24 paiiecnn “Seibel a 
weeks period ended December 31, 1930, i, Ur 
GOOD LAMBS. * f Branded cows and steers............ 1.15 discount 
after charges and special reserve 1Or Native cows and steers.............. -60 discount of 
Ie | essen ane eeseid $19.25 $19.85 $14.50 revaluation of inventories. This com- ‘ 
Winnipeg .............. 8.50 8.50 11.50 pares with a net profit of $205,427 in + He 
Rice een 730 03a = s-32-09 the 1929 period. CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT, be 
Prince Albert ......... eee ares Si ices. otk Receipts of hides at Chicago for the ant 
Saskatoon .........-.+- 7.00 Said 8.50 Watch the “Wanted” pages. week ended January 17, 1931, were no 
3,916,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,279,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,340,000 Ie 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. Ibs.; from January 1 to January 17 this - 
: ° ° e i a 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Jan. 22, 19381: yee 16.041 000 ay same period a year , 
Hogs (Soft or oily androast- CHICAGO. E.S8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. Shipments of hides from Chicago for Co 
pigs ex Ui : 
Ti, wt. {160-180 Ibe.) ga-ch.....* 810 825 * Slog S26 LeOG Tie» 100g 190 5 ee woes seed ansexy 1s, ee 2 
i" b o bs 8.25 ‘ . A : d f A . ; Ss 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 00@ 8.25 810@ 830 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.90 1.15 anager lbs.; ST teak, week, rey 8h 
‘Gonio ingots) eons. Tag 800 Tae Gis fag tw tase ti 42G 46 Ibs from January 1to January 17 the [i 
le POR. ccc cccccce é .00 ° 5 o . ° e ° . S.; Irom Janua oOo Janua i. 
Hy. wt. (200290 Ibe.) gd-ch... 1206 7.95 Tas@ Tas LOs@ Tes 130@ 110 LOO@ 1.40 “6,062,000 ibe. 7 A br 
( -) fe Sancueenhs E 7.35 7.25@ 7.60 6.75@ 7.25 7.10@ 740 6.75@ 7.15 Year, 0,V0d, S.; Same period a year : 
Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. 6. 6.90 6180 6.60 6. 6.50 6. 6.65 5.75@ 6.50 ago, 11,970,000 lbs. wi 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 7. 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 .......... 7.35@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.00 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 7.69-243 lbs. 7.80-217 lbs. 7.31-252 lbs. 7.52-288 Ibs. .......... fe thi 
Cotes Cattle and Calves: 
ee “3 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.00 12.00@13.25 11.75@12.75 12.25@13.50 U. 8. INSPECTED HOG KILL. © 
Good : 9.50@12.50 et es 8.75 12.00 8.90@11.75 9.00@12-25 — ee under Pepe, in- by 
um 7.50@ 9.50 6. 9.25 7. 8. ; f : ‘ spection at ni : / 
Common 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.25 SPC nine centers during the de 
week ended Friday, Jan. 16, 1931, were 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.): foll ; les 
oice 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.00 12.00@13.25 11.75@12.75 12.50@13.50 as follows: ; 
Good 330g 12-50 a Saga 2 8.75@12.00 8.50@11.75 9.00@12.50 ‘tinct init r 
Medium 7.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.25 7. 8.75 6.50@ 8.50 7.25@ 9.00 ae : ab 
&006 7.50 5.50@ 6.50 5. 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.25 ee eS ee a 
pepe ermine 12.50@13.50 11.25@12.75 11.50@13.00 11.00@12.75 11.75@13.50 Chicago .....-.......... 231,013 187,355 162,008 m 
seoweasgepeepeestescces+ SamNERae 8 15@11 50 815@12.00 8.50@1175 8.751175 ee oe, Sae....<7- e.ees ST Se | 
RA agape eaten 8008 9.50 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.75 “* os 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : | 
Di Giscsicdn cceaeseiss o-5<0% 12.00@13.25 10.50@11.50 11.00@12.25 10.75@12.00 11.50@12.75 St. Paul ..........++... ‘ , 62,407 | 
EASE PY Bui ais 9.50@12.50 8.50@10.50 8.25@11.50 8.50@11.00 8.50@11.50 St. Joseph ............. 24,814 21,084 24,700 we 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : Indianapolis ............ 35,776 Se Ge 
els ee 9.50@11.00 Be" 9.50@10.75 9.50@10.75  9.75@11.00 New York and J. C. .... 81,673 82,604 40,008 13 
Sha chate upehudikcce cece 7, 9.50 7. : y fi 7 i k ; ne ee 
 paregaedieeetaencibadetiate B5@ 7.00 625@ 725 580@ 7.00 §.25@ 100 S.50G 25 TOOL .-eeeeeeeeeeseees 008,061 580,400 GER a 
eau Chesininesnee 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.25 4 5.50 Sitaites Bt. Lette, 2s a 
cows: 12 
Choice Ss Sa day 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 6:50 ‘tee 6.75 ine 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 —e— 
bebinipiitninnn biwabakencec 4. 15 (SS. : : z ‘ : i é 
Com-med. “aay patie 3.3@ 4-75 4.00@ 5.00 $-75@ 4-75 4.00@ 4.75 ine 4.75 WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. rr 
iw cutter and cutter........ . \. * . e . . % . ° ° 5 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF). a of ings nape at ag at 
BR catcasdibiiecaccconse 5. 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.25 4.75@ 6.00 .s. : ‘ | 
ME cats ss skynciicnss. 00g 5.35 3.50@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.75 ports, week ended Jan. 17, co 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) Week ended § NewYork. Boston. Phila. ke 
age ra ee 9.50@12.00 9.75@11.25 8.00@10.00 7.50@10.00 9.00@11.50 Jan. 1-3, 1931...... 2698. ....0 2a Al 
DL ib pbccesentswon cans cae 7.75@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.75 $506 8.00 Hert 4 7.50 6.00@ 9.00 Jan. 10, 1981...... 17,626 10,198 hi 
SS “apcutndvcechodesesaes 5. 7.75 4.00@ 7.25 3. 6.00 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 Jan: 17, 1981...... 11,976 1,167 fo 
—— PSU ARS.): 00 6 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 8.00 ‘To date, 1931 32,230 11,365 br 
(Weg Raley AAA 6. 8.00 7. 9.00 6. e r . : i » 1981...... , 
MINE. costa tpantontertcee s00@ 6.00 375@ 100 L008 6.50 8.309 6.00 00 5:50 ‘To date, 1980... 69,091 4,312 tic 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: —_—o—_ 
Lambe (90 Ibs. down): bd-ch.... 8.25 9.00 ing 8.75 ig 8.50 aan 8.25 ‘ihe 8.25 . . 
eS eee ; i k . R f ; i 4 : E 
(All weights)—Common :::! : “00a 7.00 5. 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.50 HEARING ON HIDE TARIF ; br 
Yearling Wethers: The duty on cattle hides and skins la 
Ewes; (90-120 Ibe,}--med-ch..... 300g £90 AIBG SIS 800G Sas ROO Lo 30 700 will come up for a hearing before the at 
3 — -ch.. \e » 5 * . \e » 5 x ° ¢ s Y ; 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch....... 3.00@ 425 250@ 3.75 275@ 400 275@ 4.00 225@ 375 U.S. Tariff Commission in Washington 
its)—Cul-com. ...... 2. 3.50 1. 37% 1 3.00 1.50@ 3.00 1.00@ 2.50 on February 19. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—There was a 
movement of about 25,000 big packer 
heavy native cows early in the week, 
the price being steady with that paid 
for couple cars late last week, or in line 
with the decline last week on. other de- 
scriptions. One packer sold another 
car late this week, indicating an un- 
changed basis for that description. 
One packer also sold about 7,500 light 
native cows early in the week, price 
being steady with last week. These 
sales about cleaned up heavy native 
cows, and light native cows are re- 
ported well sold up by couple packers. 

Aside from the trade in native cows, 
the market has had a very dull appear- 
ance. Native steers have been the 
slowest item on the list. Native and 
branded steers of all descriptions are 
available at last week’s trading prices. 
Actual bids have not been reported, but 
buyers continue to talk lower prices, 
based primarily on the sale by an out- 
side indepenudent packer of a few cars 
light native cows around mid-week at 
a half-cent under Chicago market. 
Until the winter quality hides are out 
of the way, most interests anticipate 
a rather dull and listless market. 
However, some tanners are reportéd to 
be operating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and will require hides to replace those 
now in process. 

Spready native steers quoted 10%@ 
llc, nom. Heavy native steers last 
sold at 914c and extreme native steers 
at 8c, for current take-off. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 9%4c, 
Colorados at 9c. Last trading in heavy 
Texas steers was at 9%c; light Texas 
steers last sold at 8%c, and quoted 8@ 
8c, nom.; extreme light Texas steers 
last moved at 7c. More native and 
branded steers available at these levels, 
with interest dull. 

As mentioned above, bulk of trading 
this week was in heavy native cows, of 
which about 25,000 sold early at 7c, 
while a car sold later same basis; about 
2,000 sold late last week at 7c; these 
dated mostly December-January but at 
least one packer included a few Febru- 
arys. One packer was credited with 
about 7,500 light native cows at 7c, 
steady. Branded cows last sold at 7c; 
more offered. 

Native bulls last sold at 5%4c for De- 
eembers; branded bulls 4% @b5c, nom. 

In the South American market, there 
was a light trade in Uruguay steers to 
Germany at $38.87% gold, equal to 
13¥ee, c.i.f. New York, steady with price 
= late last week. Argentine steers 
ast sold at $87.25, equal to 12%@ 
12tc, cif. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer is credited with the sale of 
4,000 January hides early in the period 
at 7c for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 7c for branded; nominal mar- 
ket at present around %c less. 
Another local killer sold 5,000 January 
hides at 734c for light native cows, 7c 
for heavy native cows, and 6%c for 

randed cows. Packers Hide Associa-~ 
tion, composed of other local small 
packers, sold about 800 January bulls 
at 5¢ for native bulls and 4%c for 
branded; also about 1,000 each, regu- 
Ar slunks at 8c and hairless slunks at 


An outside independent packer sold 


3,000 December-January light native 
cows at 7c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 

are rather slow sale, despite the light 
supplies and the fact that they run 
less grubby at this time than packer 
offerings. Quotations are for the most 
part nominal, and at these levels hides 
have to be bought very cheaply at in- 
terior points. All-weights sold last 
week at 6c but now talked 5%c top, 
selected, delivered. Heavy steers and 
cows slow at 5@5tec, selected. Buffs 
quoted by sellers 6@6%c asked, while 
bids are reported at 54@5%c. Ex- 
tremes quoted 7@7%4c, top asked; offer- 
ings light, on both buffs and extremes. 
Bulls sold recently at 4c, flat for No. 
l’s and No. 2’s. All-weight branded 
quoted about 4%c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 
CALFSKINS—Packer January calf- 
skins being offered out in a tentative 
way at 164%@17%c, as to points, with 
last open trading at 1514c for Missouri 
River points, and buyers’ ideas around 
that level. 

Chicago city calf last sold at 14c for 
8/10 lb. and quoted 134%@14c, nom.; 
10/15 lb. quoted around 14%c, nom. 
Mixed city and country calf 11@12c, 
nom.; straight countries around 9c. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons last 
sold at $1.00; quoted 90c, nom. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kipskins are 
fairly well cleaned up to end of year, 
with last trading at 13c for northern 
natives, lle for over-weights, and 9c 
for branded. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
12c; mixed cities and countries 844@9c, 
nom.; straight countries about 8c. 

Last sales of packer regular slunks 
were at 90c; hairless 30@35c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES—Very slow to move; 
choice city renderers offered at $3.00 
@3.25; mixed lots available at $2.60@ 
2.75, and straight countries around 


$2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts sold re- 
cently at 6c and at 7c for full wools, 
short wools half-price. A few big 
packer sheared lambs moving at 40c 
for No. 1’s and 25@30c for No. 2’s. 
Pickled skins quoted $2.00 per doz. 
straight run of packer lamb paid re- 
cently at Chicago, and around $2.50 
nom. at New York, although higher 
generally asked. Small packers quoted 
$1.75 per dvz. bid, off-grades at $1.00. 
Lamb pelts quoted unchanged, 65c paid 
recently for best pelts and 40c for 
small ones, f.o.b. outside points. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 fo strips for 
tanning 5@5'%c asked; gelatine scraps 
2%c last paid and asked. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES — A third packer 
sold January native steers late last 
week at 944c, steady. Nothing done as 
yet on branded steers, which are quoted 
nominally 942c for butt brands and 9c 
for Colorados, last trading prices; mar- 
ket slow. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market dull and 
slow, with buff weights quoted around 
6c, nom., some asking higher, and ex- 
tremes 7@7'4c, nom.; buyers look upon 
inside prices as top, in spite of light 
stocks available. 

CALFSKINS—Some trading in 5-7 
calfskins on private terms, believed to 
be $1.80@1.35; car of 7-9’s sold at 
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$1.65, another car collectors’ at $1.70, 
and a car choice skins at $1.75; car of 
choice 9-12’s sold at $2.35. Veal kips, 
12/17 Ib., last sold at $2.50, last week; 
17 lb. sold at $3.85 for export. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, January 17, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 8.00n; Feb. 8.40n; Mar. 8.65n; Apr. 
8.90n; May 9.15@9.18; June 9.35n; July 
9.60n; Aug. 9.90n; Sept. 10.17 sale; 
Oct. 10.50n; Nov. 10.80n; Dec. 11.09 
sale. Sales 48 lots. 

Monday, January 19, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 8.40n; Mar. 8.65n; Apr. 8.90n; 
May 9.16 sale; June 9.35n; July 9.60n; 
Aug. 9.90n; Sept. 10.16@10.20; Oct. 
10.45n; Nov. 10.75n; Dec. 11.00@11.05. 
Sales 23 lots. 

Tuesday, January 20, 1931.—Close: 
Feb. 8.30n; Mar. 8.55n; Apr. 8.80n; 
May 9.02@9.04; June 9.25n; July 9.50n; 
Aug. 9.80n; Sept. 10.03 sale; Oct. 
10.30n; Nov. 10.60n; Dec. 10.86@10.95. 
Sales 46 lots. 

Wednesday, January 21, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 7.75n; Mar. 8.00n; Apr. 8.40n; 
May 8.95@9.00; June 9.15n; July 9.40n; 
Aug. 9.70n; Sept. 9.95@10.00; Oct. 
10.20n; Nov. 10.50n; Dec. 10.80@11.00. 
Sales 58 lots. 

Thursday, January 22, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 7.75n; Mar. 8.00n; Apr. 8.40n; 
May 8.95@8.97; June 9.15n; July 9.40n; 
Aug. 9.70n; Sept. 9.95 sale; Oct. 10.20n; 
Nov. 10.50n; Dec. 10.87@10.90. Sales 
26 lots. 

Friday, January 23, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 7.75n; Mar. 8.00n; Apr. 8.401; 
May 8.97@9.00; June 9.15n; July 9.40n; 
Aug. 9.70n; ‘Sept. 9.97@10.00; Oct. 
10.20; Nov. 10.50; Dec. 10.87@10.93. 
Sales 69 lots. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Hide quotations at Chicago for week 
ended Jan. 23, 1931, with comparisons: 


PACKER HIDES. 







Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Jan. 23. week, 1930. 
Spr. nat. 

sti. <<. 10% @11n @lin 18 @18%4n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 9% ¢ 9% 16% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 9% 9% 16 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

BEB, cicocs 9% 9% 16 
Hvy. i strs. 9 9 15 
Ex-light Tex. 

Cn RR 7 13% 
Brnd’d cows 7 13% 
Hvy. nat. cows 7 138% 
Lt. nat. cows 1% 14 
Nat. bulls... 5% 10% 
Brnd’d bulls. 44@ 5n 44@ 9 9% 
Calfskins ...154%@16% 154@16 21 
Kips, nat.... 13 13 20 
Kips, ov-wt.. 11 18 
Kips, brnd’d. 9 16 
Slunks, reg.. 90 @90 1.25 
Slunks, hrls. .30 35n D 30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 7 T4n Tb 13% 
Branded .... 64@ 7n 7b 12 
. 9 oan 


5 5i4n 
4% 4 44%4n 8% 
ee Pr ee 144% @14%n 19 
12 18 


Slunks, hris. 


eeeeres 


Hogskins .. 40 
Pkr. lambs..60 @65 60 @65 


Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....40 55 50 55 
Pkr. shearlgs.25 40 25 45 
Dry pelts ... 6 7 6 
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Samuel Stretch, well-known spice 
and seasoning salesman, was in Chicago 
this week. 


C. T. Baker, refrigerating engineer, 
Atlanta, Ga., was a business visitor in 
the city this week. 


Joseph M. Emmart, president of the 
Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
was in Chicago this week on business. 


Harry I. Hoffman, president of the 
J. S. Hoffman Company, left at the end 
of the week for a vacation visit to Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 18,778 cattle, 4,473 
calves, 111,269 hogs and 30,494 sheep. 


R. W. Sinks, head of the research de- 
partment of the Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dayton, O., was a visitor to the office 
of mn NATIONAL PROVISIONER this 
week. 


J. D. Rankin, special representative 
of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., who is 
making a study of food wrapping and 
packaging methods, was a caller at the 
offices of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
during the week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 17, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 
Cured meats, Ibs. .10,886,000 9,847, 065, 
Fresh meats, lbs. .44,736,000 48,749,000 41,886,000 
, Ibs. 9,323,000 6,683,000 6,231,000 


A. G. Verson, formerly manager of 
the branch house of Morris & Co., De- 
catur, Ill., has been placed in charge of 
fresh sausage sales for Armour and 
Company and Morris & Co., and will 
hereafter hold forth in the general 
offices at Chicago. 


Clarence Birdseye, vice president of 
the General Foods Co., Gloucester, 
Mass., was a speaker at the annual con- 
vention of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, held in Chicago, 
January 19, 20 and 21. His subject 
was the “Development of Frosted 
Foods.” 


Dave R. Nelson, vice-president of the 
Sabine Packing Co., Orange, Tex., was 
a visitor in Chicago during the week, 
attending the convention of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and visiting 
equipment manufacturers. The Sabine 
company is particularly interested in 
canned meats and meat products. 


Vice-President W. F. Price of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
passed through Chicago last week with 
Mrs. Price on their return from a trip 
to the Southwest. “Bill” Price always 
spends Christmas with his mother in 
Texas, and this time he and Mrs. Price 
went on to the Pacific Coast for a short 
stay. 








In the Good Old Days 


Under this heading will appear 
from time to time items about and 
reminiscences of veterans of the 
meat packing industry. Contribu- 
tions from “Old Timers” are in- 
vited. 




















HE LOOKS FORWARD TO 1980. 

John W. Morris, general superintend- 
ent of the Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., came to the meat packing industry 
in 1880, when he was a little under 11 
years old. 

At the 1930 convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers he was 
awarded a gold service button, having 
completed 50 years of service in the 
industry. 

Hale and hearty, with a youthful 
viewpoint that belies his 66 years, he 
starts his second 5U years of service— 
and hopes to complete most of them 
in useful work. At the annual conven- 
tion in 1980, he says, he will be pres- 
ent to receive the diamond pin, which, 
no doubt, the Institute will see fit to 
present to him. 

Mr. Morris’ first job was with John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. At that 
time the firm was killing 300 hogs a 
day. His duties were to get the mail 
at the post office and carry notes from 
the office to the plant. 

Later he was put to threading 
needles for the ham sewers, and from 
this job graduated to stringing bacon 
and hanging it on smoke sticks for 


HE STICKS WITH RATH. 


This 50-year veteran, John W. Morris, 
who superintends the Rath Packing oper- 
ations, expects to celebrate his 75th an- 
niversary there. 


smoking. From here he went to the 
trimming room, trimming sausage 
meat, where he stayed until he was 
fourteen years old. He also worked 
in the killing and cutting department, 
using a knife on the trimming bench, 
From the trimming room he went to 
the killing floor, killing and cutting, 

He was with John Morrell & Co. the 
greater part of 33 years. Occasion. 
ally he would get restless and journey 
off to some other packing plant for 
awhile, but sooner or later he would 
come back to his old standby. 

On the first trip he worked for the 
Cudahy-Armour Co. when they opened 
their new plant in South Omaha. He 
gutted the first hog killed in this plant, 
At other intervals he worked for 
Kingan & Co., St. Louis; Swift & Com- 
pany, St. Louis; Armour and Company, 
St. Louis; Nelson Morris & Co., §$t, 
Louis; Klinck and Dold, Buffalo; Ham. 
mond & Co., Omaha; Hammond & 

St. Joseph; Bower & Co., Kansas City, 
and for several Chicago firms. 

In 1917 he went to The Rath Packing 
Co. as foreman of the killing and cut- 
ting department. Shortly after he was 
made general superintendent of the 
plant, which position he has filled ever 
since. 


er aaa 
WHITE BURIED WITH HONORS. 


The funeral of F. Edson White, pres- 
ident of Armour and Company, held 
from the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, on January 17, was an indi- 
cation of the standing of the man in 
his community and in his industry. 
Services conducted by an old friend, Dr, 
John Timothy Stone, were very. simple. 
The great church was packed with 
friends and employes, and the list of 
honorary pall-bearers was a roster of 
civic and industrial Chicago and of the 
packing industry. 


Packing industry representatives in- 
cluded Thomas E. Wilson, G. F. Swift, 
Edward F. Swift, Charles H. Swift, E. 
A. Cudahy, jr., A. D. White, Oscar F. 
Mayer, James S. Agar, John A. Hawk- 
inson, . W: Woods, Henry Veeder, 
John W. Rath, Arthur Meeker, P. D. 
Armour, Lester Armour, Laurance 
Armour, A. Watson Armour, Nelson 
Morris, C. H. MacDowell and Paul |. 
Aldrich. 

Among Chicago business and indus- 
trial leaders were Melvin H. Traylor, 
Fred W. Sargent, D. F. Kelly, Arthur 
Reynolds, George M. Reynolds, E. J. 
Buffington, A. G. Leonard, Col. N. W. 
McChesney, John Clay, Walter W. 
Head, Samuel Insull, George Woodruff 
and B. A. Eckhart. Harvey J. Sconce 
and Dean C. F. Curtiss of Iowa were 
also present. 


Active pall-bearers, all close business 
associates, were Henry W. Boyd, 
W. Ellis, W. W. Shoemaker, H. 5. 
Johnson, E. M. McClanahan, E. b 
Lalumier, Geo.\ A. Eastwood and E. 5. 
Waterbury. Interment was in the 
beautiful family plot on the. shore at 
Lake Forest. 
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CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


CHICAGO 
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Architect 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
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Broker 





—— 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 














F, COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 











DANAHY PACKING EXPANDS. 


While many packing plants have ex- 
cess capacity, the Danahy Packing’ Co. 
of Buffalo, N. Y., is making plans for 
plant enlargement to take care of in- 
creased business. A two-story smoked 
meat building was recently completed, 
and another story will be added to pro- 
vide additional beef and mutton depart- 
ment space. Equipment for 100 cattle, 
250 calves and 400 lambs daily will be 
put in. 

Sales of the company for 1930 were 
equal to the previous year, and in- 
creased volume is expected for this 
year. This concern follows a strict 
rule of producing no more than it can 
merchandise at a profit. 

The company was founded by Michael 
and Matthew Danahy, both of whom 
were directors of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association in its early years. 
When they passed away John Danahy 
of the second generation succeeded to 
the presidency. His death occurred dur- 
ing the past year. 

The recent election of officers re- 
sulted in Arthur M. Danahy being 
made president and treasurer. He has 
been the active operating executive for 


some time, due to the ill health of his 
predecessor, and is well-known for his 
“buy right, make right and sell right” 
policies. Raymond G. Danahy was 





ANOTHER DANAHY ON TOP. 


The new head of the Danahy Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is Arthur M. Danahy, 
third in line of presidents of this success- 


ful organization. 


made vice president;.S. Edgar Danahy, 
secretary; Wm. G. McGuire, sales man- 
ager, and George F. Koehler, produc- 
tion manager. 

The plant is equipped with the latest 
methods in processing, including dry 
rendering for lard as well as inedible 
products, and the company recently put 
on the market a high-grade dry-ren- 
dered lard under a special name which 
sells at a premium of 5 cents per pound 
at retail over regular lard. 


oe 


DU PONT CELLOPHANE STAFF. 


The Du Pont Cellophane Company 
announces the appointment of Wayne 
Hall as resident salesman in Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., covering Pittsburgh and 
the surrounding territory. Mr. Hall’s 
experience in the company’s package 
development department will enable 
him to give valuable assistance to those 
in the industries who are using or are 
planning to use Cellophane on their 
products. : 

D. W. Meservey, formerly of Erwin- 
Wasey & Company, and McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., has joined the advertising 
department of the Du Pont Cellophane 
Company. 








Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
Sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 





PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zeal 








| Our 1931 Market Calendar now ready—Price $3.50 each 


Branch Office 


148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
January 22, 1931. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. ‘ancy. 
esc ace 17% 17% 18% 
5s retest 17 61g 171% 
iP  epepeeagneer 15% 15% 16% 
DEED - nds ciguiwes 14% 15% 16% 
10-16 range. . 15% Seat cose 

BOILING HAMS 

Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
16-18 st 15% 15% 
18-20 15% 1514 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ee 17% 17 18 
tr} baeceetane 108 18% 18 
kivadnewat 16 17 
Ss oe caeleies & 15% 1644 ie 
NUD sapdsdsthintendl eis 15% 15% 16% 
Ps venneccene 14% 13% 14% 
a oneentsess 134 12% oobs 
Seevenasee 124 2 
Sy steneeséee es 12” 
EM Sécusucees 11% 11% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled. 


Standard. Sh. Shank. 














9% 10% 
9% 10% 
9 10 
8% 9% 
8% 9% 
Cured. - 
ry 
8.P. Cured. 
17% 18% 
16% 17% 
15% 16% 
14% 15% 
13% 14% 
13% 144% 
Rib. 
ney. 
13% ; 
13% bined 
13 11% 
12% 11% 
> 11 
10% 
10% 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
cco, 2 7% 
8 
9 
10% 
10% 
11 
11% 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 
Extra short clears........ 105 
Extra short ribs... 10% 
Regular plates .... A 
Clear plates ...... 
EL: ciuehsevenhesonea ss fone 6% 
Green square jowls........... ani 8 
Green rough jowls............ thine 7 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 








FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1931. 








Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Jan. ... 8.37% 8.37% 8.37% 8.37% 
Feb. 8.4714 8.4714 8.47% 8.471% 
Mar - 8.60 8.60 8.57% 8.57%ax 
May - 8.72 8.77% 8.72% -72% 
July - 8.92 8.9214 8.90 8.90ax 
Sept. .. 9.10 9.10 9.07% 9.07%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Mon | 5-4 soi ose oe 11.45n 
| SESS aes oe 11.524%n 
July ...11.65 11.65 11.65 11.65 
MONDAY, JANUARY 19, 1931. 
LARD— 
Jan. 8.35 8.45 8.35 8.40b 
epee nied ne 8.45b 
Mar. 8.52% 8.55 8.52% 8.55ax 
May 8.6714 8.75 8.6714 8.75ax 
July 8.85 8.87% 8.85 874 
Sept. eas .07 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SM. 200 cose 11.45n 
B= ses nace 11.5244n 
ERT, osc. 0s0% 11.65ax 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1931. 
LARD— 
Jan. 8.45 8.50 8.45 
hs” -se eves ee 
Mar. 8.57% 8. 62% 8.57% 
May 8.75 8.75 
July 8.90-92% 8 2 8.90 
Ses 60 sae m eee 9.12%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOM. ose cess 11.45n 
Pe 11.524%n 
July 11.65 11.65n 
WEDNESDAY, JANURY 21, 1931. 
LARD— 
Jan. 8.6214 nee 8.60 8.60 
_ eee ‘oes 8.621%4b 
ee er 8.674ax 
May - 8.85 8. 87% 8.80 8.82% 
July 9.00 se sid 8.97% 9.00ax 
ee ere =e Sbau 9.15b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
JOM. 00 vene 11.45n 
BERG 000 sees 11.524%n 
July 11.70 1.70 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1931. 
LARD— ° 
Serer én 8.60ax 
TS ose: ede aes ee 8.6214n 
Mar - 8.67% sks << 8.67% 
May - 8.85 8.85 8.80 -80 
July - 9.00 9.00 8.95 8.95—ax 
Sept 9.15 9.15 % 12% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOM, ossieses cae coos 11.40ax 
May 11.45 este ese 11.45ax 
July -11.65 11.65 11.60 11.60ax 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1931. 
LARD— 
ie. sas case 8.521%4b 
Feb. ose enw 8.5244n 
Mar. 8.55 8.6214 8.55 8.60ax 
May 8.75 8.80 8.70 8.75 
July ... 8.85 8.92% 8.85 8.90ax 
Sept 9.05 9.12% 9.00 9.074%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOR, 260. seve cess re 11.35 
May ...11.37% 11.37% 11.35 11.35ax 
July ...11.50 esse ey 11.50ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


~  —e-—— 
NEW CHINESE MEAT TARIFFS. 


The new Chinese tariff schedule 
(which became effective January 1, 1931, 
without exemption from increased 
duties for goods afloat at that time) im- 
poses the following duty on meats: 
Bacon and hams in bulk, $10.88 com- 
pared with the previous ‘rate of $6.86 
per picul (133% lbs.); bacon and hams 
canned, 28 per cent compared with the 
former rate of 17.5 per cent ad va- 
lorem; canned meats 16.5 per cent ad 
valorem compared with 12.5 per cent 
under the old rate. Toilet soap carries 
a tax of 30 per cent ad valorem com- 
ae with 10 per cent previously and 
aundry soap $1.80 compared with 69c 
per picul formerly. 
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1931, 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATs 





Beef. 
Jan 21, 1951. Cor, 
an. 21, wk, 
No. NG. No. No. No." 
° le 2. 
Rib roast, hvy. end..30 27 16 =a 30 = 
Rib roast, It. end...40 30 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........ 21 16 3 #& a 
Steaks, round ..... 38 38 20 50 4 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 35 20 45 40 9 
Steaks, —. -50 40 22 6 4 % 
Steaks, 25 24 16 2 2 
Beef stew, chuck...20 18 12 27 99 oT 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ......... 32 28 18 32 8B 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 ig 99 
Corned rumps, bnis.2 22 18 25 22 4g 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. (om, 
Hindquarters ....... 30 15 34 30 
ER ERE ey 30 15 3 
SL. bo.enns ckbens Cy 10 15 B 
Chops, shou 20 25 % 
Chops, rib ~~ p loin. rit 25 50 % 
Mutton. 
BORG cincdedsesseaneed 24 ri 
SEE sce osc 00 oteookie 14 Ba 
Shoulders ........... 16 ‘ 16 eo 
Chops, rib and loin. .35 ie 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av.........18 20 24 
decccccke 20 24 
ae ; 18 24 
cose s 16 22 
24 26 
@l4 18 
18 22 
12 16 
Hocks ....... cecccccccce 12 
Leaf lard, TOW cccccccece 12% 
Veal. 
EiinGgmarters ...ccccccece 24 28 35 
Forequarters ............ 14 16 p23 
BRM ccvcnccoccsdqccesous 25 28 35 
Breasts ....... POPre rr yy 15 18 16 
= Pweceunbeee esas 15 4 20 
Rib and ‘icin chops... 1. 30 
Butchers’ Offal. 
BE bia sv cnees abesccees 8% 4 
SPIES 4 oc'n ect Ghn'teegn's 2 % 
Bone, nad BBD TRB. icccoce 40 50 
err 14 
BEE 9's 5-55 ksn's'en.by'e'ew aips's 12 6 
DOROOMB oc ccccccsccccce ° 10 





CURING MATERIALS, 








Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. 1. Chicago. ...10\% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. ses” 
Dbl. refined granulated............ 6 
SOT GEFURED oc cccccvcccccesece *$ 
Large ¢ ayes a ctbetene evcceheee 
Dbl’ ref oe. “nitrate ‘of soda... 8 8% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots a Easy 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., aves SM &y 
tals k. — ~~ in bois. 53 
ton lots or more........... 9 o% 
In bbls. in less oy ‘B-ton lots. ... 8 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 a 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
Salt— 
og carlots, per ton, f.o.b, Chi- 
Medlarn, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. * Chicago, 


9.10 
Rock, cariots, per “ton; “fob. “Chicago. oveee ae 


Sugar— 
Baw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
oe os 


eee eeseseeees Sewer eereseeree 


eeeeeeee 


waar 





Fie 








crose n New York..... hee 38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 0 
Packers’ curing sugar. ng | Ib. bags, 
fe f-0-b. , Reserve, La., less os 2 b-gcas @4.0 

ackers’ curing sugar, 

f.o.b, Reserve, La., less 2%........ @éil 

SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
DMM 5) i055 oa ino es omnes teen’ 13 154 
CHBMBMIER oc ccccccccccccecesosecees 16 
Cloves ...... Usha aa deenkeek donee bac 38 
OOrtanGer oo ..c cw desc ccccceccccces. | RIE 
GEE innysnesoskiccenesdeeskuqis ee 16 
Mace 5 ékabbsse Ge dpesacewarasd near Tee § 
a ET FRANCES I 
Popper adios hides dete Seo booe sae 8 
Pepper, CRFOMD on cesivecscsccecs om 3 
epper, red ..... Sa0hebns0s egubb Nie 
WU, WENUS ccc ccccccccccsesseses 24 B 











eee 


Ww 


Cams www oe pee ee ot ot Sem oeo 


lob 1 1--hwh hed 


wooo Oe 


no 
> 


MEATS 
Dor. Wk., 1989, 
io, No.’ 
No Be 
3539 
s Mu 
3227 9 
50 49 25 
45 40 5 
60 45 oF 
28 25 B 
27 2 oT 
382 og 
20 18 ¥ 
Good, Com, 
34 

3 ® 
15 B 
s 8 
50 
eee 
14 a 
16 ‘a 
35 a 

24 

4 

24 

22 


BBS 


SaEres 





—s 
thicago.) 

hole. Ground. 
13184 
2 «(Ob 
a. « 
oe 
7 
2 
ae 
38 


z 
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Carcass Beef. 
Week 


Prime native steers...... 
native steers.. 
Medium steers .... 

—" good .... 


om quarters, choice. 
Fore quarters, ch hoice. . 





Ss 
ne 





oom jola ‘No. 
short loins, vs 
or short loins, No. 2 
Steer loin ends Gioe) -- 
Gteer | = ends, No. nee 
oe coer short loins |... 
Cow loin ends we. 


Cow ribs, No 
Cow ribs, No. 3....-.-+++ 
Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, 
Steer chucks, 
Steer = No. 2.. 






Shoulder clods 
tenderloins .... 
, green, hte 
caaitte. green, 6 lbs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 


Beef Products. 





Lamb fries, per tb. 4 
lamb tongues, per Ib 
lamb kidneys, per lb.. 





Heavy sheep ........ Prey 
| sheep ie 
Heavy saddles .. 
Light saddles 
Heavy fores .. 
Light fores ... 
Mutton legs .. 
Matton loins .. 





+ oa a Jteeocdanten 
eep tongues, per lb.. 
Sheep heads, each ...... 
Fresh Pork, Ete. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. os. 15 


Picnic shoulders .. 
ed shoulders 
Tenderloins 









Veal. 
Chain Ne 15 @16 23 
PISS Se 10 @14 16 
— saddles es tecetoou 20 @23 25 
SRL via a 60% pic ane 
Medium racks |: 1) 2//7": ” % i3 





NS 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Veal Products. 
Brains, GGG .cccccscccee 14 15 
3 6° 6 & 


Sweetbreads See envoccere 
Calf livers 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy oe 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons....... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.. 


eee eeeenee 


25 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. . 16 
Country style pork sausage, smoked.. 22 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ 20 
Frankfurts in hog casings. . ovepeeee 19 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice. ivan atecue 16 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... 15 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 17 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. 16 
Smoked liver conenge in oe iewes 23 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... > 14 
ee 2 Peer ree re ee 16 
New wasted’ juncheon specialty pat 23 

@ 





Tongue sausage . 25 
Blood — 17 
BOWBO co ccccccecs 1 


e9 
ae 


Polish sausage ae 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
oe Cervelat - 
Holstelner*< : 
Salami, choice 


€88 


ASRESSRSHERRS 





Frisses, choice, in hog middles........ 
Genoa style 
Pepperon: ° 
Mortadella, ‘hew ‘condition pecan sebeGhen'a 
Capicolli 

Teles style hams 
Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage » beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to cra 
Large tins, 1 to cate eee 

Frankfurt style sausage in sheep “casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate............. 
Large tins, 1 to crate............. aS 

Frankfurt style sausage in hog ‘casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate..... werbeceivece cove 
Large tins, 1 to crate..... 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate...... becetedeptcedooe 
Taege ting, 1. WO CPatO.s ccccccccccccccccce e 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


eee ee eee eee er errr) 


No ne eth = 3 
RR Ba BR Bs 


. 


arts 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 


SE MOE. napsncbcesecesvocticenes won 

bee | — pcieuebaneie wed 

Beet cheeks MINI 5 pevccasecnnces 
canners, 350 Ibs on up 








SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. O. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............+. . 24 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack........ cceeuces ome 
Export rounds, RMMMB su oa suicbince de wavs 45 


Cee ee ewer ese © 


De | reer rEy | | 





Say Lo MINES Gece o 00 ¥-0e'e-du-voled vena sense 
BO DUG Wiaw'e'd bce te bebesiesbeeadeaved . 2 
PEM, ES vo bas vadeccccecesececene -70 
Middles, selected WER. 2 cesives - -2.00 






fla 
8-10 in. wide, flat... 





6 8 in. wide, flat... .. 55 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 Sbbevoceceves 3.25 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds. 2.25 
Medium, regular, per 1 1.00 
Wide, per 100 yds... ‘ Arar, | | 
Extra — oe 8 eee 
SE Pe acc cskeeciveinciseassene oece ae 
Large prime bungs............ceeseeeees . 20 
Medium MRO TEES oy cc ccccacctcccceece che 
Small prime bungs............ eaeees apne eae 
Middles, per set...........seee0- ev wuee eee -20 
WOGMMRAGRD: osicenccnacecccccvevecsesse 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl. ....... ee eee eee es $18.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.............++. 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl...... 55. 21.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. DDI... ...cccccccccccsceee 16,50 
Pork tongues, BI. Wes so ccccccccccccces FECOe 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 55.00 

Lamb tongues, short cut. 200-Ib. bbl......... 65.00 




















47 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears ....cccccccccccscees 10% 
Extra short r 10% 
Short clear middles, 60-1b. a 12 
Clear bellies, gis i 11 
Clear bellies, 14 ¥ Ibe. Rivneswenecane’ 11 
Rib bellies, EG ccd pondenehasee's 12 
Rib bellies, 25@380 Ibs..............6. 11 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs............+++0+5 7% 
Fat backs, 14@16 IbS.........0sese00+ 10% 
Regular plates ..........eseeeeees nk hee @ 8% 
chek CdaRRTP ea Rea aad geweseneiddcede @ 6% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 22% 
skd. hams, 14@16 lbs..... bp ques 2414 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs........ 22 
Picnics, 4@8 lIbs....... e4 bud sess agocecs 16 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs..... eebaee Ka tade's 29 
SS} bacon, 6@8 Ibs............6+- @23 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Ibs.. 41 
30 
39 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. 35 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 34 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted....... ‘ 23 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 24 
Cooked loin roll, smoked..............-. 41 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regul: Bones 7 ee ee 26.00 
ily back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... 26.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... 27.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 24.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to pieces. . 19.00 
— Sea suewbeweuse pauweae 22.00 
a - Se eesossocceccescccsscesses 18.50 
Plate f eececccceces ines @20.00 
Extra plate “beef, “200 Ib.” bois. 222555: @21.00 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.45 @1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 @1.60 
Ash pork barrels, gaiv. iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67% 
White oak ham ‘tierces............ 2.80 @2.85 
oak lard tierces.... eccceees 210 @2.12% 
White oak lard tierces.........+.-. 2.25 @2.80 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago............+.-+ @18 
White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. = 
cartons, rolls or prints, co ae @17% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @16 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed Cabs, le 
per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @14 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil...... shieewanneunes 
Headlight burning oil...... eovecesecccce 
me winter stra: ae ae ccoccccece 
Extra winter strained............+.e+. 
Bxtra lard oil......... 
No. Sccbenected 
No. 1 lard.......... 
No. 2 lard.. 
Acidiess tallow a... 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot.. 


No. 1 neatsfoot oil.. 





gallon. Barrels contain 


Oil weighs ye Say 
about 50 gals. Bef ices are for oil in barrels. 
LARD. 
Prime steam .........++-++ Sxeqgeses “ 8.60 
Prime steam, lo0se..........sseeeeee 7.90 
Kettle cescesssoves 10.87% 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........++++ 9.32% 
TROL, PAW occcccscvscccccccceccce oe 7.6214 
Neutral, in tierces............eeee0. 9.87% 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... 10.25 


OLEO OIL AND anicmereis 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces 
Oleo stocks 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil. 








Prime oleo Ban Rng edible. . eats 4 
TALLONS AND psctanieh 
r Drums.) 
4 
4 
4 
3% 
4% 
cottonseed oil in a gy f.0.b. e 


-, £.0.b. Chgo. 9% 
% 


Edible cae eon Aig phi 45 nee 


A- mt eb ewes Sie Netepeennnaee 
B-White ase, max., 5% acid. 

Yellow grease, 10@15%......... 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a. 


VEGETABLE OILs. 





eee eeeee 


Crude 


1 
tanks, f.0.b. mills....-.--- 7% 
.b, —_ teks ange ensy 5 
1 f.0.b. coast 4 % 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f, aa. % 
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Retail Section 


Building Up the Order 


By John Meatdealer. 


Department of Public Relations and Trade, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


How some grocery and meat stores 
have lost sales in the past by not using 
the simple, fundamental rule of selling 
—trying to build up the order—was 
illustrated in a striking manner by a 
survey taken recently by the General 
Foods Corporation. 

To each of four women in different 
parts of the country was given $5.00, 
and the women were requested to shop 
in grocery stores in their localities. 

They were instructed to ask for a 
loaf of bread in some of the stores and 
for nothing else. If the clerk sug- 
gested nothing in addition to the bread, 
they were to walk out of the store. 
However, if the clerk tried to expand 
his sale, they were to buy as long as 
he kept mentioning additional items 
until they had spent their entire $5.00. 

The largest amount spent by a 
woman who asked for a loaf of bread, 
and who was willing to buy as long as 
the clerk suggested additional items, 
was 42 cents. 


How It Worked Out. 


In other stores these women were 
to ask for a box of cake flour, but to 
ask for nothing more. As in the case 
of the places where they asked for a 
loaf of bread, they were to keep buy- 
ing as long as the clerk who was wait- 
ing on them suggested additional items 
or until they had spent the money 
given to them. The largest amount 
spent by any woman who went into a 
store to buy cake flour was $1.62. 

In a large proportion of the stores 
at which these women shopped clerks 
failed to suggest anything in addition 
to the loaf of bread or the box of cake 
flour which the woman originally re- 
quested. 

It is very improbable that a clerk 
in a retail meat or grocery store will 
find a customer who will buy every 
food product which he might suggest. 
In a great many cases, however, the 
housewife is able to make use of the 
suggestions which the retail clerk may 
give her, and will appreciate them. 

At any rate, clerks take no risk of 
insulting their customers by suggest- 
ing additional articles or commodities 
kindred to the food which the custom- 
er has asked for, provided they are 
tactful in their approach. 

Cake flour is an excellent example 
of a food which offers the opportunity 
for the sale of: additional items. The 
average clerk will be able to think of 
dozens of commodities which are used 
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in cakes. Shortening, sugar, eggs, 
dates or raisins, chocolate or cocoa for 
icing, butter, milk, baking powder, 
vanilla or other flavoring, cream, nut 
meats, citron, maraschino cherries, 
other dessert to go with her cake—all 
of these items would offer possibilities 
to the clerk. Some of the items sug- 
gested are equally as essential in the 
making of a cake as the cake flour 
which she originally requested. 

Try It in the Meat Shop. 

There is a similar opportunity for 
the salesman in a meat store to build 
up his orders. Although he will not 
have quite as wide a field as the clerk 
in the grocery store, the suggestion of 
a novel way by which to prepare a 
meat dish may cause a customer to buy 
meat for a meal at which she had not 
intended to serve this food. 

The value of lard for use in the 
preparation of pies, for instance, is ap- 
preciated by practically every house- 
wife. Lard is a product which can be 
suggested to any customer who buys 
meat, and is necessary in the prepara- 
tion of many meat dishes. 

We all know the power of sugges- 
tion, and experienced salesmen have 
found that it is one of their most de- 
sirable assets. The salesman who is 
able to conjure up in the mind of the 
person to whom he is selling an at- 
tractive picture of his commodity or 
of ways in which it can be used is well 
on the way to making a sale. 

While it may require some special 
or developed ability to make a cus- 
tomer desire something which she has 
not wanted when she came into a store, 
it is not hard to sell a person some- 
thing which she wants but which sim- 
ply has not occurred to her. This is 
the fundamental reason why clerks will 
find it to their advantage to mention 
additional items to a customer who 
enters their store and asks for only 
one food product. 

In the General Foods test some sales- 
man could have sold a bill of $5.00 
worth of goods. Instead, the best of 
the large number of clerks in stores 
where these women shopped let $3.38, 
which the store might just as well have 
had, go out of his store because of his 
lack of interest in increasing his vol- 
ume. 

———$—_— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


John and George Mann began oper- 
ation of the Schultz Meat Market, 115 
South Main st., Bloomington, Ill. The 
store was sold to them by Charles 
Schultz. 


Bridge and Baldwin will open a meat 
market in Decorah, Ia. 
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Hardy Brothers Meat Market, Mig 
land, Mich., was damaged by fire, 
Cecil, 


Louis Peterman’s meat market, 
Wis., was destroyed by fire. 

M. Huegel has repurchased the Paj. 
ace Meat Market, Janesville, Wis., from 
J. Keller. 

B. Haen is opening a meat market 
in the Blue Front Grocery, Sturgeoy 
Bay, Wis. 

J. D. Zimbrick & Co., meat market, 
Waterloo, Wis., has been incorporated F 
with a capital of $30,000. Inco 
tors: J. D. Zimbrick, F. Wambold, W, 
Lauger. 

Al. Williamson has engaged in ¢ 
meat and grocery business in Ip 
Grange, Cal. 8 

D. M. Bryant has sold his inte 
in the Hensley Market, Bakersfield, 

Horace Ferrante, Pittsburg, Cal.,} 
succeeded to the meat market 3 
grocery business of Frances Ferraj 

H. Kipen has opened a new but 
shop at 206 Plymouth st., San 
cisco, Cal. Pi: 

The Old Solari Market has eng 
in the meat business at 4422 Thi 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Palace Wholesale Meat Mai 
has been opened at 749 Market st.,} 
Francisco, Cal. 3 

Lee Harding is reported to have 
chased the meat market at 2921 Fil 
man ave., Seattle, Wash., from AJ 
Foreman. a 

Iowa Park Shop has engaged in’ 
meat business at 653 Pine ave., 
Beach, Cal. a 

W. A. Keeney has sold his @ 
business at Nineteenth and Kaufim 
sts., Vancouver, Wash., to Leslie Day 

D. V. Whittaker and Archie Bry 
have purchased the Pomeroy 
Ice Co., Pomeroy, Wash. 2 
The Model Food Market has be 
opened by Edward Schunke, A. 
Englebart and W. F. Porlich in Sal 
Ore. : 

The meat market of Ghorm 
Woods, Salkum, Wash., has been di 
aged by fire about $4,000, with im 
ance of $2,500. 

F. M. Lavinder has been suce 
in the meat and grocery busir 
South Bend, Wash., by D. J. Gi 


———fe- 
RETAIL PRICE INQUIRY. 


Detroit has been chosen by the Fe 
eral Trade Commission as the fifth ay 
in which prices of chain and indepen 
ent stores are to be compared, pum 
suant to a U. S. Senate resolution. At 
in similar previous studies in Wi 
ington, Cincinnati, Des Moines and 
Memphis, prices of several h 
items in grocery, drug, and 
stores are to be compared. 

The price inquiry is a major phase 
of the investigation, which is expected 
to shed light on the advantages or dis 
advantages of chain stores in compa 
son with other types of distribution, 
and how far their rapid increase 8 
based upon actual savings in mae 
ment and operation costs and how 
upon —— prices not available to 
other distributors. 
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Christmas Meat Display in London’s Historic Meat Trade Center, Smithfield Market 


Smithfield Market, London, famed throughout the world as a great meat center, housed this huge fresh meat display 
of Swift & Company during last season’s holidays. Meats from its packing plants in far-away parts of the world are 
included in this offering. 

There was beef from the River Plate and other sections of South America, where high-grade beef cattle fatten on 
the pampas grasses and produce carcasses showing as fancy a finish as the finest out of North America’s great corn belt. 

There were lambs from Australia and South America, as well as other parts of the world. Many were of the heavier 
average weights, as the Britisher likes his lamb more nearly mutton than is true of the average American consumer. 
These lambs must come into direct competition with the New Zealand lambs, of which such a feature is made in consum- 


ing centers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Bacon type pigs from New Zealand and Canada were among the offerings, as well as some of the lard type, although 
the latter are finished at lighter weights than is typical of the American butcher hog. 
In the background are to be seen many of the meat specialties, packed attractively to increase their consumer appeal. 
There were pigs’ feet, liver, kidneys, snouts and ears, pork tenderloins, pork cutlets, and many kinds of sausage. 
All meats were so arranged that from the aisles between the retailer could look over the entire stock and choose just 
the kind and quality of meat needed for his trade demands. 
Even though the English retailer is a close buyer, thinking only of what each and every carcass will cut out for him 


inthe way of profit, such a display so attractively and conveniently arranged is certain to suggest many sales opportuni- 
ties that would have had no appeal without proper display. 


COOPERATIVE RETAIL BUYING. 
Cooperative retail buying associa- 
tions and contract wholesalers offer 
merchants the greatest opportunity of 
any types of cooperative effort to im- 
Prove their positions, it was claimed at 
4 recent trade and market development 
conference at the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. These can 
employ a maximum number of advan- 


tages of such large-scale distributors 
as mail-order houses, department stores, 
and chain stores, the speaker stated. 
Contract wholesaling, unknown 10 
years ago, has in the last 3 years be- 
come the most common type of cooper- 
ative effort in the grocery trade, it was 
stated. About 275 contract wholesalers 
have some 35,000 retailers under con- 
tract, according to the estimate of the 





American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion. The speaker quoted also its esti- 
mate that there are over 550 contract 
and cooperative groups in the grocery 
trade alone, compared with the esti- 
mate of 55,000 to 60,000 chain-grocery 
units. 

The aim of all cooperative groups 
was stated to be securing wholesale 
prices and reducing distribution ex- 
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penses through partial integration. The 
actual saving to cooperative retail buy- 
ing associations, through the elimina- 
tion of credit losses and reduction of 
executive and office salaries, was esti- 
mated at about 2.5 per cent of the 
wholesaler’s selling price, or 2 per cent 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

Among types of cooperatives de- 
scribed, the pool or buying club, formal 
or informal, was called one of the sim- 
plest and most common. Advertising 
clubs, said to be common in the gro- 
cery trade and less so in the drug and 
hardware trades, and usually very in- 
formal, try to meet competition through 
mass advertising. Group buying, lim- 
ited largely to the department stores, 
men’s and women’s clothing, and fur- 
niture stores, frequently involves mass 
selling to some extent as well as mass 
buying. The difficulty with such a 
group, it was stated, is in combining 
stores with different merchandise needs 
or in finding 25 to 50 stores throughout 
the country which have like require- 
ments. 

——to——— 


SEASONING SALESMEN MEET. 

The meat packing and sausage busi- 
ness will be better in 1931 than it was 
in 19380. ‘This was the consensus of 
opinion of salesmen of the A. C. Legg 
Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., manu- 
facturers of “Old Plantation” season- 
ing, who assémbled from all parts of 
the country at the home office on De- 
cember 29, 30 and 31, for their annual 
sales convention. Three days of prac- 
tical sales discussions were held, the 
high light of the gathering being the 
banquet on the evening of December 30. 

Among the interesting points brought 
out at the meeting was the rapid 
growth of the company since its incep- 
tion. Starting with a force of two 
men and an annual sales volume of 
$10,000 the first year, the company has 
forged ahead rapidly. In 1930 the com- 
pany sold 1,200 tons of seasoning, 
enough to season 120,000,000 pounds 
of sausage. The seasoning is sold in 
every state in the Union and in several 
foreign countries. 

Among those present at the conven- 
tion were J. V. Cowart, president; 
O. R. Dunn, vice-president and director 
of sales; Isabelle McLaughlin, secre- 
tary; and the following district sales 
managers: George R. Anderson, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; P. Hicks Cadle, Omaha, 
Nebr.; H. C. Goetch, Chicago; E. G. 
Inlay, Detroit; J. B. King, Charlotte, 
N. Gch. P: Renfroe, Little Rock, Ark.; 
E. E. ” Sellers, Statesville, me Od. H. 
Sheldon, Florida; Roy K. Smith, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Hugh A. Smith, ‘Dallas, 
Tex.; C. L. Tittsworth, Philadelphia; 
Wm. E. Wenigman, New York, and 
Ray Savage, Birmingham, Ala. 

———@e- 

GRADED BEEF AT SIOUX CITY. 

Government-graded beef is finding a 
good outlet in Sioux City, Ia., where 
the service was recently established. 
The local market absorbed between 20 
and 25 tons of graded beef, composed 


of approximately 100 head of ‘._—* 
during the week ended January 10. 
grades have included choice, good pone 
medium, there being relatively few 
prime cattle available at this time. 
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PACKERS AND MEAT DOLLAR. 

’ The American meat packing industry, 
with an annual volume of business in 
excess of $3,390,000,000, pays a little 
more than 86 cents of every dollar of 
the plant value of its finished products 
for materials, principally livestock, but 
also including fuel, electric power, and 
containers, according to Wm. Whitfield 
Woods, President of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, based on an 
analysis of census figures recently 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce covering the year 
1929. 

“The remaining 14 cents cover all 
charges such as wages, salaries, inter- 
est, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, 
advertising, cost of research, and a 
small manufacturing profit. 

“The census figures indicate that on 
each business day packers paid out for 
livestock and other materials an aver- 
age of -more than $9,000,000. The 
figures also show that the annual 
payroll for labor approximated $165,- 
000,000. 
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“Fresh meat produced, according ty 
the census report, represented a little 
more than half the total product value. 
Cured meats, which include 
bacon, and corned beef, represented ap. 
proximately 22 per cent of the tot) 
value. The figures also show that mop 
than 2,000,000,000 Ibs. of lard were pro- 
duced with a value of approximately 
$250,000,000. 

“Hides, skins, and pelts had a tot) 
value of nearly $110,000,000. The wog 
produced was valued at $19,000,000, 
and hair at a little more than $1,000,000, 
Other by-products were valued at about 
$225,000,000. 

“The average weight of beef animals 
dressed was 955 pounds, and the ayer. 
age amount of beef yielded by eae) 


animal was 516 pounds, or 55-per cent, 
Calves, on the average, weighed 1% 
pounds on the hoof, and yielded i) 
pounds of veal, or 57 per cent. Sheep 
and lambs averaged 83 pounds on the 
hoof and yielded 39 pounds of meat o 
47 per cent. Hogs averaged 2) 
pounds on the hoof and yielded 1% 
pounds of meat and lard on the average, 
or 73 per cent.” 















WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 22, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.): 
DD isin nb Gacues sds s<adsdcognpaeend op! a $17.50@20.00 
RNEAAABADRUYeSSSSabRMicka eee AeEKG 15.00@17.00 Eo ES 14.00@17.50 a 3 
DED © oc tnbbscccccesnacdsenedsecen SOURED. ce cawnscccs | “Ueeseventen eeesenaens 
onmens (550-700 Ibs. ) : 
Mceteatosubibestasekeosnnsne 16.00@19.00 Se 16.00@19.00 a 
ugh chikade keen sab edandnssenen so 14.00@16.00 Beswle kee 13.00@16.00 14, ¥) 
STEERS 700 lbs. wu: 
esc »: pavebesethanaess ee 15. 17.50 17.00@18.50  15.50@19.00 Hey 
Sc auadbbascuabettwabaendene sata 14.00@15.50 14.50@16.50 13.00@15.50 14.00@17.0 
E bs. u 
a — whee »: Eu eaPECR wand ices 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.50 11.00@14.00 12.c0@i4W 
PE GUST GLE we chdandie pease eons 11.00@12.00  12.00@13.00  10.50@12.00 «ee eeane. 
COWS: e 
PN Cusbnb cus baba webioacekovens 11.50@13.00 11.00@11.50 10.00@12.50 . 12.00@13.0 
SC Givactsccubeecani assess «e+e. 10.00@11.50  10.00@11.00 9.50@11.00 10.50@12.0 
ME ucabancuivavsbeses shnasesh eet 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
hoe oer cn pee aneabwas somone ® 15.00@17.00  17.00@19.00  20.00@23.00 Ree 
ee habbihieh eabaePacabecdesd ous re oe 15.00@17.00  17.00@20.00  16.00@18.0 
Medium MEME 8) Ee SAO RE 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@17.00 14: 
RC LERE GANAS ccekexelecbas 0.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@14.C0 10.00@13.0 
CALy @ (8): 
MET Lc eli ncetisnudcsieok kbewehence Oe oe ec. 2 i apeenae e 
Good SS Cekanneaihnanbs danbabneae Denon 11.00@12.00 14.00@15.00 —_............. a 
SM, CéLSy anc hcuheuuheSsnse ds uateis 10.00@11.00 12.00@14.00 _............ fs 
DE ccndvduccngenqeedbenesehbases 9.00@10.00 11,00@12.00 wn ceceeee 
fret Te Lamb and Mutton: 
— Ibs. down) : 
Tnol SN gia a aC 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00  20.C0@21.00  20,00@21.0 
Good UMD URGLaGeoeeesessusainns snes 18.00@19.00  18.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 0 
EL innate ssh anekbasseaccees sas 16.00@18.00  16.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 17.00@180 
PSE Gis cba naus¥ececenens caxess 14.00@16.00  15.00@16.00  17.00@18.00 —— cccrsrm 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) 
NG couneGsuléeiiensio scdwenculene 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00  19.09@20.00 19, 00 
BEE Se sariehdessereot dhuesssoesecasas 18:00619.00 18.00@19.00 18. 19.00  18.00@19.0 
SN, indies ok o¢n0ssh's See Wawa hence 16.00@18.00  16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18# 
Pemeckinnansenees soak eyeauars 14.00@16.00  15.00@16.00  16.00@17.00 ae 
LAMB (08-55 Ibs.) : 
Daa whas sae vesenduehsesn oes e 16.00@17.00  17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17. % 
cs hibEioneuesteneinie is ssenn xo 14.00@16.00  16.00@17.00  16.00@17.00 16.00@17.0 
MOTTOs (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
Sgeahbesasseeedaeavnvageever ss 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 11 .] 
Medium Sasaki ul eidebitodstaesaseccns 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.09  10.00@110 
Rew hbs he ensehlbsewec edb ress 6.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.0 





etosbbceesves SaNeesn cubes 12.50@14.00 Desens 14.00@16.00 
SPARERIBS: 
EL $5 6hny Sa Suade ses sssess es Tee “shacsekocs >. Beaukbenan 
T GS: 
BUND saled eves sovesciocsecoscececvie SO 5 SAPS So eee 
ScncEEGhs cha Seakoicbodtnessasae's 11.00@13.00 i RETR i sideeec nel 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 






























(2) Includes wallet 
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sist BRONX BRANCH BANQUET. 


Another of those real family affairs 
so dear to the heart of the Bronx meat 
man and his friends occurred last Sun- 

evening, when the thirty-first an- 
nual banquet and ball of the Bronx 
Branch, New York State Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers was held at 
Ebling’s Casino. Delegations from 
other branches, packer and wholesaler 
representatives and supply manufac- 
turers joined with the members and 
their friends in making the event a 
social and financial success. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the 
newly-elected president, E. Ritzman, in- 
troduced the toastmaster of the eve- 
ning, Fred Hirsch, who served for the 
twenty-second time. After an interest- 
ing talk Surrogate Albert Henderson 
of the Bronx, on behalf of the Bronx 
Branch, presented a watch and chain 
to Frank Ruggerio, the outgoing presi- 
dent. Other speakers included Frank 
Ruggerio, state president; David Van 
Gelder, president; W. H. Wild of 
Jamaica Branch; Frank P. Burck, pres- 
ident; Frank Kunkel of Washington 
Heights, president; Mrs. A. Werner, Jr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hembdt of the Ladies 
Auxiliary, and business manager Edwin 
Williams of the state association. An 
added entertainment feature was the 
surprise numbers by the daughter of 
Charles Zettl. Mrs. Leo Spandau, 
financial secretary of the Ladies Auxil- 
iary, also sang. 

Among the visitors noted were Sur- 
rogate and Mrs. Albert Henderson, 
state president and Mrs. David Van 
Gelder, Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Burck, 
Arthur Burck. Jamaica branch was 
represented by president and W. H. 

ild, Mr. and Mrs. Gus Fernquist, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chris Roesel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Schneider and Mr. and Mrs. Chris 
Fisher; Washington Heights by presi- 
dent Frank Kunkel, son and wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hembdt, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Di Matteo; Ye Olde New 
Branch by Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Schaefer; Mrs. A. Werner, jr. and 
party of friends, and Edwin Williams. 

Some of the firms represented were 
A. C. Wicke Mfg. Company, with a 
party of ten, headed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Wicke; the Van Iderstine 
Company, with a party of twenty, 
headed by C. L. Hausserman; Swift & 
Company party of ten, headed by Mr. 
Yaeger; Washington Commission Co., 
Arthur Stern and Samuel Gordon; New 
York Butchers Calfskin Association, 
Nick Dietrich; Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Co., Frank Gallagher; Butch- 
ers’ Mutual Casualty Co., Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Goldstein and Miss R. Sherman 
and friends. 

Heads of various committees were: 
arrangements, Fred Kahn; Chairman 
Fred Hirsch, secretary; special commit- 
tee, L. Muller, chairman; program com- 
mittee, Charles Zettl, chairman; floor 
committee, Frank Fiederlein, chairman; 
reception committee, §. Bachrach, 
chairman; entertainment committee, 
Ernest Ritzman, chairman; press com- 
mittee, A. Kellerman, chairman. Offi- 
cers of the branch: Ernest Ritzman, 
president; Frank Fiederlein, first vice 
president; Louis Muller, second vice 
president; Philip Breitweiser, recording 
Secretary; John Machovsky, financial 


secretary; Fred Vogelsang, treasurer; 
Leo Spandau, orator; Robert Ehren- 
reich, warden; Fred Hirsch, business 
manager. Trustees: F. Wehnes, C. 
Zettl, A. Kellerman, W. Wolf, W. Stein- 
hauer, F. Kahn, F. Ruggiero, C. Barth, 
S. Bleicher, L. Spandau and E. Denny. 
—— Jo 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Chris Fisher, treasurer of Jamaica 
Branch, and Mrs. Fisher had a wed- 
ding anniversary on January 15. They 
believed it unknown to the other mem- 
bers of the club, which is composed of 
A . Wild, Gus Fernquist, Fred 
Schneider, Chris Roesel, Chris Fisher 
and their wives. However, a surprise 
party was tendered by the club at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Fernquist. 


Rosetta Van Gelder, daughter of 
state president and Mrs. David Van 
Gelder, celebrated a birthday on Jan- 
uary 20 with a theatre party, after a 
strenuous day at New York University. 


Three events to remember—Brooklyn, 
Jamaica and South Brooklyn dinner 
dance, February 1, 1931; Washington 
Heights dinner dance, February 8, 1931, 
Eastern District Branch vaudeville and 
dance, February 12. 


he 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Jan. 17, 1931, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 17. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,993 10,311 8,071 
Cows, carcasses... 871 1,107% 908 
Bulls, carcasses... 174% 247 
Veals, carcasses.. 12,089 9,677 12,736 
Lambs, carcasses. 32,293 30,657 27,864 
Mutton, carcasses 2,319 2,498 3,009 
Beef cuts, lbs..... 313,185 328,910 342,727 
a SE 8,114,514 2,375,926 2,492,353 
Local slaughters: 
CNB nia d cnie'eaerac 10,334 8,892 8,850 
aa 12,987 14,116 12,413 
GE Ne desse<nece 52,140 49,883 62,108 
UNE casi ecules 73,558 69,766 64,967 
—_%@—__ 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Jan. 16, 
1931, were as follows: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 4,500 Ibs. 
OO 0 oes sind sca cdansiccseceses 2,080 lbs 
Canada—Sausage .........cccecececees 505 Ibs 
Canada—Sweet pickled hams .......... 30,300 Ibs 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham ...........-..++ 189 Ibs. 
Germany—Ham  ........ceeceeeceeeees 7,859 lbs. 
Germany—Bacon .........ceeeeeeeeees 182 Ibs 
Germany—Sausage .........eeeeeeeees 10,581 Ibs 
Germany—Gravy cubes ...........--.+- 8,640 Ibs 
TENE. oS vvekekecepecedecbeaes 1,441 Ibs 
TROIGMO—-BACOM occ cceccccccecsccvevsce 5,116 Ibs. 
TONED -——TERIND nos ccdicceccccccscesece 1,113 Ibs 
Be EGR OPO Ee TCT Te 3,533 Ibs 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 740 lbs. 
Switzerland—Soup tablets ............. 660 Ibs 


iain ee 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended January 
17, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. Drsd. meats: Jan. 17. week. 1930 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,477 2,575 2,491 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,590 1,573 1,892 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 80 $1 44 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,526° 1,213 1,338 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 20,534 19,833 138,924 
Mutton, carcasses .... 778 266 792 
po Te NBs er 699,433 555,845 627,500 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


F. W. McCarthy, beef cutting depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, spent 
a a days in New York during the past 
week. 


J. H. Lawrence, manager Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, New York City, has 
been confined to his home with an at- 
tack of grippe. 


Chicago visitors to the New York 
plant of Wilson & Co. during the past 
week were H. A. Green, sausage depart- 
ment, and G. H. Eckhouse, purchasing 
department. 


M. D. Harding, general superintend- 
ent, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
spent a few days at the plant of the 
New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Company during the past week. 


W. C. Davis, senior marketing spe- 
cialist, meat grading service, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., spent several days in 
New York during the past week. 


Miss Florence Drummond, vice presi- 
dent of Frederick B. Cooper Co., Inc., 
packinghouse brokers, was confined to 
her home for a few days during the 
past week on account of a bad cold. 

Ramon Suarez, export representative, 
F. A. Ferris branch of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., left New York the end of last 
week for Porto Rico and Venezuela, 
where he will spend several months. 


The International Provision Com- 
pany and Charles O. West & Sons, both 
of whom have been operating in Brook- 
lyn for almost a century, have consoli- 
dated and will now be known under the 
firm name of Charles O. West & Sons, 
using the plant of the West concern at 
4913 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the health department during the 
week ended January 17, 1931, was as 
follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 275  lbs.; 
Manhattan, 450 Ibs.; Bronx, 116 lbs.; 
total, 841 Ibs. Poultry and Game— 
Brooklyn, 25 Ibs.; Manhattan, 10 Ibs.; 
total, 35 Ibs. 

Chicago visitors to Armour and Com- 
pany, New York, during the past week 
included S. W. Sanders, and I. M. Hoag- 
land, both of the branch house super- 
intendent’s department; L. B. Dodd, 
dressed beef department; W. S. Clith- 
ero, research division; J. J. McEncroe, 

ork cuts department, and M. B. Wil- 
iams, small stock department. 

sane “eran 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended January 17, 1931: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 17. week. 1980. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,327 3,004 2,308 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,085 808 938 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 343 269 512 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,995 1,413 1,501 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,118 12,168 12,234 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 9 487 1,926 
PE, Ba cicctecens 642,420 540,329 680,211 
Local slaughters: 
NINE Sein teccut anes 1,401 1,508 1,407 
CN “Lobvose dn vseyees 2,217 2,320 1,587 
MNS | Kh i800 sien Shae 5,874 6,449 5,510 
WN hci hc caviaseieoel 18,742 18,026 19,677 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium 
Cows, 
Bulls, 





cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy........ . 
Choice, native light................ soul 
Native, common to fair. -18 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 
Native choice year 
Good to choice heifers. 


Fresh bologna bulls... 


BEEF CUTS. 


Tendericios, 4 
| we» nee . avg. sebecoves se 
Shoulder 


27 
25 
138 
10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 ae? ~ 


@16 
Pork tenderloins, fresh @43 


Butts, boneless, ‘Western. . 

Butts, regular, Western................ 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. beaeeck is 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg.. — 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean.. < 

Pork Ss regular 50% “Tean. 


SMOKED MEATS. 
i Pe ob asses ebbekes om 26 


RS ss vesen cae --164%@17 
1 @10 ibs. avg 174% @18% 
we tongue, light 30 @32 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, eg 2 Ee 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, veal ZEAE YUAN a. 
Beef kidneys 

Mutton = eg occcccccccccccsccsce 
Livers, beef 

Oxtails « 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-1244 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...13 1.70 * 
Prime No. 2 veals...11 1.45 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 9 1.35 
Buttermilk No, 2.... 7 J 1.10 
Branded Gruby ... J .70 
Number 3 ee 55 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


extra (92 score)............20 
firsts (88 to 89 score) 

seconds (84 to 87 score) 

lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


Extra, dozen 
Extra firsts, 
Firsts .. 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, 


fancy, 
Fowls, Leghorn, 


fancy, 


via express 
via express..... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry peias-28 to aonw-Snte to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...2 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. .2. 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to Soy.: $ 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, @2 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib..; 
Western. 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, es 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Ducks— 
Maryland, good to fancy 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, 
Broilers, 21@24 
Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 
I A svc ce venspewsseenks ses ce. ue 
Young hens 36 @3o 
Fowls, frozen—dry. pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 382 @33 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib........ 30 @3l 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs., per Ib........ 29 @30 


——$—_—_ 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York. Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Jan. 15, 1931: 

Jan. 9 10 12 13 15 
Chicago ..27% 27% 27 26% 7 27 
New York.2 28% 28%, 28 2 28 
Boston ...29 2e 29 281% 
Phila. ...29% 29% 29 29 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

27% 27 27 26 26% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
Jan. 15. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
Chicago . 30,781 28,883 31,441 101,324 115,392 
iy eet . 57,059 51,173 158,958 148,077 
Boston 11,395 12,580 35,075 35,534 
Phila. 18,972 19,509 53,526 51,389 


Total ....132,651 116,309 114,703 348,883 350,392 
Cold storage movements (Ibs.): 


On hand 
Jan. 16. 
12,691,486 
6,581,539 
3,897,377 
1,398,955 


24,569,357 


prime to ont: 


Se ee @27 


26% 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
13,219,171 
8,472,933 
4,669,508 
2,965. 976 


29,327,588 


In Out 
Jan. 15. Jan. 15. 
Chicago .... 22,500 - 4 
New York.. 70, 095, 
Boston : 78; O54 
ey 520 12,788 


-185,015 281,063 





Total ... 


January 24, 


FERTILIZER MATERIA 
BASIS NEW YORE DE 
Ammoniates, 
sulphate, bulk, per 
ex vessel Atlantic por 


Ammonium sulphate, 
00 Ib. f.a.s. New York 


Ammonium 


ton 
ts.. 


scrap, acidulated, os oem onia, 

3% A. P. A. f.o.b. fish f wctory. 8.50 
oe aa cgay B= ce 100 Ibs. spot.. 
0% ammonia, 


1 
15% B. PY > Delkin s .s0 cree 2.75 
ammo. .2.50@ 


Tankage, unground, 9@10% 
Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, GaSe siciosssccue 
Bone i ria 4% - zB, 
aga seaeohata,” ; bulk,” “8. ‘o.b. ‘Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% fiat... 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, Bw ton...... 
Kalnit, 14% —™ Per ton, ....ccoves 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


unground 
unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORN 
Round ty pees, avg. 48 sed 50 was 


eee eeeee 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


50% 
60% 


00 
5 


per 1 . 
Black or striped —— per ton...... > 45.0 
White hoofs, per t 
Thigh bones, avg. ‘85 to 90 ibs., per 

100 —_ 








Lincoln Farms Prod 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


nee FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry F 


Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, Nu 


Emil Kohn, ! » 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality , 
consignment. Results talk! I; 
mation gladly furnished. 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“MONGOLIA 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASING 


that serve you best 















































